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FARM VISITS. 


Tue Farm oF Josepa Wricut, Warertoo, N. 
Yy.—On the 8d of July, in company with our 
esteemed correspondent, Samuzt WILLIAMS, we 
spent some hours most agreeably in visiting the 
farm of Josepu Wricut, Esq., of Waterloo, Seneca 
Co., N. Y. 

Mr. Wriant occupies about 300 acres. He raises 
no wheat, and but little grain of any kind, except 
what is needed for the use of his stock. He devotes 
much attention to the breeding and raising of 
blooded horses. He has now over ninety head of 
horses and colts, many of them of great value. He 
has been in the habit of using considerable quanti- 
ties of still-slop-made manure; and this, together 
with the large quantity of manure made by his 
own stock—coupled with the best of culture— 
has made his land exceedingly rich. Rarely have 
we seen finer crops of grass, corn, potatoes, etc. 

Mr. Wrieut is a man of wealth, and having a 
taste for agriculture and horticulture, has expended 
it liberally, but judiciously, in the improvement of 
his farm, horses, cattle, etc. He has tile-drained 
corsiderably, and reclaimed portions of his farm, 
which, from being unsightly swamp holes, that a 
man could not travel, he has converted into firm 
and highly productive land. 

There is a bed of swamp-muck on the farm, and 
this is carted into the barn-yards and made into 
compost with the manure, This compost, when well 
rotted, makes an admirable top-dressing for grass 
—or, indeed, for any other crop; but Mr. Wrieut 
speaks highly of it for the former purpose. We 
saw a 28-acre field of Timothy (four years from 
seeding), that was top-dressed with this compost 
the early part of last winter. The crop is remark- 
ably even all over the field, and we have seldom 
seen anything handsomer. Two and a half acres 
of compost-dressed Timothy had been cut, and 
yielded seven large loads of hay that it was thought 
would weigh at least 26 cwt. each. This would be 





8} tons per acre! So much for top-dressing. Four 
acres of top-dressed clover had been harveste:!. 
which, judging from the stubble, we thought must 
have been very heavy; and on inquiry, found i: 
had produced eleven large loads of hay. On an- 
other 8-acre field of Timothy, Mr. Wrieut had a)- 
plied 40 loads per acre of raw muck. The cro). 
thongh by no means so good as the former, w: 
much better than a field adjoining, where no muck 
had been used. 

The crops of corn and potatoes were very fine. 
and the ground exceedingly mellow and clea: 
The horse-hoes are kept constantly going, and MM». 
W. finds hand-hoeing unnecessary. He has raise 
for some years a kind of Southern corn, stalks «1 
which we saw at the State Fair in Syracuse tw 
years ago, and which, if we recollect right, we: 
about 20 feet high. It is rather late, but matur:~ 
here in an ordinary season. He has raised 215 
bushels of sound ears per acre, It is now (July 2.) 
five feet high. We need hardly say that the land 
on which it grows is exceedingly rich. 

Mr. W. grows every year several acres of cori 
for fodder, sown broadcast, and esteems it high)y 
This year he has ten acres. All his corn-stalks are 
preserved with care, and when cut up and a litr!: 
mill-feed added, the cattle eat them with avidit,. 
But for these he could not winter his large herd «1 
stock. He uses two of J. E. Durron & Oo.’s stalk- 
cutters—one driven by horse power, and one ly 
steam. He thinks the former preferable, on accou: ' 
of the extra rates for insurance when the latter i-~ 
used. One of the advantages of this machine i- 
that it crushes as well as cuts the stalks. 


. Mr. Waient devotes considerable attention to 
fruit culture, and with much success, In his gi - 
den we found nearly all the best varieties of stra - 
berries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, eto. T! - 
latter were mildewed this season for the first tim: . 
The gooseberry saw-fiy, which has been so troubl.- 
some for a year or two past with us, has not yet 
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troubled him. His White Grape and Large Red 
Dutch currants are very fine. His dwarf pears 
look very well, although the soil where they are 
planted is somewhat too sandy, and the trees have 
been allowed to over-bear. He has a large Bartlett 
pear tree, trained on the side of the house, which 
not only looks handsome, but bears profusely, and 
affords the largest and richest fruit. 

Mr. Wrieut has set out ten acres of Jsabella 
grape vines, which are making a fine growth. The 
land was an old meadow. A heavy dressing of man- 
ure was plowed in very deep, and the land planted to 
potatoes. Jt was then subsoiled 17 inches deep, and 
the next year it was also subsoiled the same depth in 
the opposite direction. The soil is now as fine and 
mellow as a garden to that depth. Potatoes are 
planted between the vines. Stakes nine feet long 
were put two feet in the ground, twelve feet apart 
each way, and the vines then set out on the south 
side of the stakes. When required to support the 
vines, more stakes will be putin. Mr. W. has also 
set out 60 Delaware vines. 

We have not space this month to allude to Mr, 
Wariceut’s stock. 


Horace Wiriiams’ Garpen, NEAR Burrato, I. 
Y.—In company with several members of the 
Western New York Fruit-Growers’ Society, we vis- 
ited the grounds of Horace Wirxtams, near Buffa- 
lo, N. Y. He has 25 acres of land, situated on 
Buffalo Creek. The soil is an alluvial deposit, and 
with good culture yields large crops. It is Mr. 
W.’s intention to raise fruit for the Buffalo market. 
He has a cold grapery seven hundred feet long! It 
is full of exotic grapes, admirably trained, and 
loaded with large bunches. 

Mr. Wititas is engaged in the manufacture of 
glue from horn-piths — the piths being subjected to 
steam under pressure. This extracts the gelatine 
and leaves the phosphate of lime in a friable con- 
dition. When ground it must afford excellent 
manure. 

Mr. W. has occupied this land only four years. 
He has accomplished much already. His. straw- 
berries, currants, etc., are truly magnificent. His 
dwarf pears are, if anything, too luxuriant, and 
require close summer pruning to throw them into 
fruitfulness. In a few years this will be a fine 
place. 


Jonn JonNnston’s Farm, NEAR Geneva, N. Y.— 
We have so frequently alluded to this farm, that a 
detailed description is unnecessary. When Mr. J. 
bought it, many years ago, it was so poor that one 
of his neighbors said he “would starve on it.” 














——= 
The farm is on the borders of Seneca Lake; much 
of it high rolling land, that would seem to need 
draining as little as any farm in the State, Still it 
is full of springs, and this was the cause of its yp. 
productiveness. Mr. J. imported, at much Cost, g 
few drain tiles from Scotland, and commenced gp. 
derdraining. The result was so beneficial that he 
had them made by hand, at a cost of $28 per thon. 
sand. He next induced the late Jonn DELarretp, 
Esq., to import a machine for making tiles, and gf. 
ter this the same tiles could be obtained jn the 
neighborhood at $8 per thousand. Mr. J. did not 
stop his draining operation (who ever did that ones 
commenced tile-draining in a judicious manner!) 
till his whole farm was thoroughly underdrained 
from 24 feet to 3 feet deep. He has laid, on about 
806 acres of land, jifty-two miles of under-draing, 
In addition to this the land has been admirably cil. 
tivated ;. large quantities of clover have been grown 
and made into hay—not plowed in; a heavy stock 
of cattle and sheep has been kept; all the com 
and spring grains grown have been consumed on 
the farm; and beside this, many tons of oil-cake 
have annually been purchased as food for cattle 
and sheep. All this has made the land very rich 
—and the land has made Mr. Jounsron rich in 
return. 

It has been Mr. Jonnston’s practice to summer- 
fallow for wheat —plowing the land three or fom 
times. But he finds that this makes the land to 
rich for Mediterranean wheat—it produces too 
much straw, and the crop falls down. Instead of 
summer-fallow, he crops the land with oats or bar- 
ley, followed with wheat. Last year he had a2 
acre field that produced 35 bushels of Mediterre- 
nean wheat after barley. 


James O. Suetpon’s Farm, Geneva, N. Y.—(n 
the 6th of July we visited the farm of James 0. 
Suetpon, Esq., near Geneva, N. Y. Mr. 8. is well 
known as a successful breeder and importer of 
Short-horn cattle. He has one of the finest herds 
in the State, numbering forty-five head. The farm 
contains 300 acres, principally laid down in grass. 
It is delightfully situated on the high rolling land 
which forms the Western slope of Seneca Lake. 
The house and farm buildings are in the centre of 
the farm, and the land recedes in a gentle slope a 
either side, but rises again at a short distance 
the west, forming a beautiful background of slop- 
ing hill-sides, while the intervening space is dotted 
with noble specimens of the American elm, with 
their stalwart trunks and pendant branches. In 
the foreground, we have a very fine view of th 
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picturesque village of Geneva and the quiet waters 
of Lake Seneca, with its sloping banks on the op- 
posite side, studded with peaceful farm houses and 
smiling fields of grain, white for the harvest. It is 
one of Nature’s loveliest spots. As you approach 
the house along the quiet road, the fine trees, the 
artificial fish-ponds with weeping willows in the 
centre, the closely mown lawn, and well cultivated 
grounds and garden, all indicate the abode of wealth 
anc taste. 

Like Mr. Wrient, Mr. Suetpon is much in favor 
of top-dressing his grass lands. One field of timo- 
thy, 30 acres, was top-dressed with from ten to fif- 
teen loads per acre of rather strawy manure, the 
early part of March. The manure has all disap- 
peared in the dense sward, and the crop of timothy 
is very fine. 

Mr. S. mentioned an interesting fact in regard 
to the value of salt, in seeding down to grass. He 
sows from one to two bushels of salt per acre, on 
the land at the time of seeding in the Spring, and 
the effect is quite marked. He sows ten quarts of 
timothy and three quarts of clover seed per acre. 
In a field of 30 acres, seeded’ down in the Spring, 
about the 10th of May, 1859, 15 acres received a 
bushel and a half of salt per acre, sown broad cast, at 
the time of seeding, and on this portion of the 
field the seeds took well, and the crop this year, is 
much larger on the salted, than on the unsalted 
portion. 

Here is a 12 acre field of very heavy oats. They 
are the English potato oat, seed imported last Spring 
from England, weighed 48 lbs. per bushel, sown 
at the rate of 83} bushels per acre, which is heavy 
seeding for this country, but rather light for Eng- 
land, where four to five bushels per acre is not un- 
common. It is the finest field of oats we have seen 
this season. 

Here the men are thinning and hoeing eleven 
acres of wi:ite French Sugar Beets, which Mr. 8. 
prefers to mangels, as more profitable and nutri- 
tious, though not yielding, perhaps, so large a crop. 
They are planted on the English system: ridges 
are made two feet apart, manure then put in, the 
ridges afterwards split with the plow and the 
manure covered, then rolled and the seed planted 
from 12 to 15 inches apart. 

Here is eight acres of Canadian Blue stem wheat, 
the seed obtained from Mr. Harrison, of St. Law- 
rence County. It stands up straight and stiff, 
straw nearly six feet high, heads large, and well 
filled. it is nearly ripe and the midge has not in- 
jured it. In the same field the Mediterranian 
wheat is down “as flat as a pancake.” 





WINTER BARLEY. 





THE cultivation of winter barley is much on the 
increase in this section. It differs in no respect, 
botanically, from the spring variety. It is spring 

barley that has been 
sown in more southern 
latitudes, in the fall, till 

| it has become capable 
of standing the winter. 

We annex a cut of an 
ear of winter barley, 
grown by Jas. O. Saer- 
pon, of Geneva, N. Y., 
the seed of which was 
obtained from Southern 
Ohio. It was harvest 
on the 25th of June, It 
was sown on the 25th 
of September ; 24 bush- 
els per acre. 

Our severe winters here 
do not injure winter 
barley when it is sown 
on dry uplands. Like 
winter wheat, it does 
not succeed on low, 
moist land. It should be 
sown as early as winter 
wheat —some farmers 
think a few days earlier, 
though many do not 
sow till after they have 
got in their wheat. It 
requires the same cul- 
ture as winter whieat. 
When sown on good 
soil, properly prepared, 
the yield is large. The 
sample is better, under 
such circumstances, than 
spring barley and weighs 
more to the bushel and 
commands, consequent- 
ly, a higher price. 

A correspondent in 
Kentucky recommends 
sowing winter barley 
after oats, rather than 
after winter wheat, for 
the reason that the land, 
having been plowed in 
the spring, can be got 

into better condition than that which has not been 
plowed for twelve months. Another advantage is, 
that when the barley is put in about the first of 
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ns of 


September, all the scattering grai oats will 
grow with the barley, thereby helping to cover the 
whole surface of the ground before hard weather 
sets in; and when the frost comes, the barley will 

" will be so firmly rooted and matted over the surface, 
that it will not suffer from severe weather, while 
the oats will be killed out and leave the barley to 
occupy the whole ground in the spring. He sows 
generally about the first of September, but if the 
weather is very hot and dry, prefers to defer it till 


cooler weather. 





A FEW THOUGHTS ON WHEAT CULTURE. 


Western New York has long been celebrated 
for its fine wheat. According to the census of 
1845, the County of Monroe produced more wheat 
than the whole five New England States. But 
within the last decade, a little insect made its ap- 
pearance, and spread so rapidly and proved so de- 
structive, that in the winter of 1856-7, the Farm- 
ers’ Club of this self-same County of Monroe, at 
two consecutive meetings, advocated, almost unan- 
imously, the abandonment of wheat culture in 
Western New York., One of our weekly agricul- 
tural papers took the same view of the subject. 
“Genesee Wheat,” it was thought, was a thing of 
the past. 

We took a different view of the matter; and in 
the Genesee Farmer for February, 1857, page 41, 
offered some reasons why the farmers of Western 
New York should not give up trying to raise wheat. 
These reasons were, briefly, that the soil of this 
section: was natural wheat land: that if we could 
not raise wheat here it could be raised nowhere; 
that the midge, erroneously called the weevil, was 
no new insect, but that many years ago it was ex- 
ceedingly destructive in some parts of Great Brit- 
ain, but that the farmers had been able to render 
its attacks comparatively harmless; that by sowing 
early varieties of wheat in good season and on 
properly prepared soil, we could get wheat into 
bloom so early that the midge could do it little 
harm. .The article conciuded with the following 
paragraph: . 

“ While nearly all the soil of Western New York 
is well adapted to wheat culture, there are on every 
farm some fields that are more suitable for wheat 
than others. We must confine the cultivation of 
wheat to such land. Let the portion of the farm 
less favorable to wheat be cultivated with those 
crops which, when consumed on the farm, furnish 
the most valuable manure. Let this be used to 
enrich the soil for wheat. (How this can best be 


done we leave for future consideration.) In short, 
sow early varieties of wheat on the best portions 
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— —————— 
of manuring, and our word for it, wheat culture 
will not have to be abandoned in Western Noy 
York.” 

We think the experience of the last three years 
has confirmed these opinions — expressed when gl} 
was doubt, uncertainty and gloom. This year and 


last the midge did comparatively little injury tp 





Fig. 1, 

early wheat. The insect has not left us. The 
wheat on late, low, wet land, has suffered materi- 
ally; but when wheat has been sown in proper 
season, on naturally dry or underdrained land, 
properly cultivated and enriched, and with an early 
kind of wheat, the crop has been generally good. 
The result is encouraging to the good farmer, snd 
should serve as a stimulus to all. 

The great object has been to get early varieties 





of the farm, underdrain, adopt a judicious system 


of wheat. The Mediterranean or red-bearded 
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sariety, is fhe earliest of the older sorts, and gener- 
ally escapes the midge. It has been very exten- 
sively sown during the past few years—in fact, it 
nas been the predominant variety; but, though its 
quality has been greatly improved by cultivation, 
it is still, as compared with the Soules and other 


white wheats, an inferior kind, affording only a 








Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


second-rate quality of flour. Another objection to 
it is that the straw is weak, and on rich land it 
almost invariably falls down. We annex a cut (Fig. 
1,) of an ear of Mediterranean grown in this vi- 
cinity. 

The White Mediterranean (Fig. 2,) is a new va- 
riety imported from Europe, and introduced into 
this vicinity two years ago. We are indebted to 
Joun C. MoVzan, of Scottsville, for the samples. 
It is a white, bald variety, as early as the Mediter- 
ranean, and of much better quality. It yields well. 
Last year, in Lima, it yielded 88} bushels per acre, 
cut the same day as the Mediterranean, It has, 
however, a weak straw, and is liable to lodge. 

The Zarly May wheat (Fig. 3,) was obtained 
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from Missouri by Jonn Jonnston, of Geneva, N.Y. 
He sowed somewhat less than a bushel in the fall of 
1858, and raised from it 31 bushels. He has this 
year a field of*seventeen acres. At the time of 
our visit (July 6,) it was nearly ripe. Mr. J. said 
he should cut it in four or five days. The midge had 
hurt it very little, if at all. It is a bald, white 
wheat; ears rather small, but well filled, with light 
straw. It closely resembles, if it is not identical 
with, the Boughton wheat so highly recommend- 
ed in Virginia. Last year the Boughton wheat 
raised in this vicinity from seed 
brought from Virginia was cut 
July 6th. The May wheat, raised 
from seed grown in Missouri, was 
cut by Mr. Jonnston last year 
about the 12th of July. If they 
are identical, the reason of the 
Boughton ripening earlier than the 
May, may be owing to the seed of 
the former having been grown pro- 
bably in a more southerly latitude 
than the latter, and where it would 
ripen earlier, It is also probable 
that the Virginia seed was grown 
on poorer soil than that from Mis- 
souri—an additional reason for 
its ripening earlier when sown on 
stronger land. 

The Soules (Fig. 4), where it 
escapes the midge, is unquestion- 
ably one of the best varieties grown 
in Western New York. It is too 
well known to need description. 
It is a bald, white wheat, with 
strong, stiff straw ; stands up well, 
yields abundantly, and affords the 
finest quality of flour. If it was 
only a week or ten days earlier it 
would be all that could be desired. 
Joun Jounston informed us that 
he intends sending some Soules 
wheat South, to see if, after it has 
been grown there a few years, it 
will not ripen earlier when brought 
back tothe North. Over 25 years 
ago, Mr. J., finding that his red- 
chaff bald wheat was getting later - 
and move liable to, rust, procured 28 bushels of 
white wheat from Indiana. It succeeded admirably, 
ripened early, and was in every respect “first best.” 
But after a few years it, too, got late and rusted, and 





Fig. 5. 





-he was obliged to, abandon it. He then got the 
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Soules, and for some years this was all that could | apple trees; among them is the Northern Spy, a 

be desired | tree which is some eight or ten days later in put. 
. , - ting forth its leaves than any otherin my collect 

T 230) F, I i A ction, 

We present a cut of the Canadian Blue Stem |Now I have observed that the apple-tree a 

wheat (Fig. 5), alluded to in our account of a recent | hatches just about as many days later on this ten 





visit to the farm of James O. Suetpoy, Esq., near | #8 ¢¢ is later than the others in putting forth its 

Geneva, N. Y. It is the best crop of wheat ned leaves. Nature thus provides against starvation, 
-, Se ‘ .| by withholding from life until food is provided to 

have seen this year. We sowed twenty acres of | sustain that lite. 

this wheat, ten years ago, with seed obtained from| So with the striped. bugs which infest our vines, 

Canada. It weighed 64 lbs. to the bushel, and was | masa et tae - pene or later, as an early op 

. , re -. = ater season has prepared their appropriate food 
said to yield large crops. With us it did not do | A similar law governs in the production of al 
well, probably owing to the fact that the land was/ our insect tribes. They have their appointe 

’ J 5 ae “ee ’ : Pi ed com- 
not in good condition. It produced only 15 bush- | maaiiecas st yal er Bie —_— bs = at 
ls per acre le j it is be apte . . ° > Cheat them 
els per acre. We judge that it » best adapted al once or twice by stealing the march on them, they 
strong, rich land, and where the midge is not apt to} will be sure to wake up early enough for us next 
be troublesome. ae ane | will eng down upon us 

1 ae Bo ,| With double fury for their previous loss, 

The comparatively good wheat ap the pest Is it not so with the midge? For several years 
two years will induce the farmers in this vicinity Mr. Jonnsroy, and some others, perhaps, about 
to sow largely this fall. This is well. But the} Geneva, have been trying to cheat the midge, by 

Lone ¥ aeeites, tis P whas PR Bee a. 
lessson we have so dearly learned should not be| seyoaee a Sa of wheat. And what is 
for ‘ ahem hatte at | the result? iy, this year “the midge appears 
orgotten. iree years ago, when Many urged the} fy]] seven days earlier than last year.” And if 
farmers of Western New York to turn their atten-| they can get a grain ten days earlier than any 

| which they can now raise, they will find this inseet 
a , wake to life early enough to do his work in its 
don their efforts to raise wheat. Now these same | pointed time I am eiliitiens Messrs Editors, the 
cs : ° i >» aLessrs. itors, that 
persons are foremost advocates for growing wheat | some other plan must be adopted to save the wheat 
again, while we think the danger now lies in their | — or than that proposed by Mr, 
eee . . : | Harris in his New-Haven lecture. What ths 
rushing into it too extensively, and without due | ig it Ce the object > en sone popeci z 
E a 5, Jw th Soo wa—e, 
preparation of the land. Sow only as much — W. Raymonp, Clinton, N. Y., June 29.— Country 
as can be thoroughly prepared. It should be borne | entleman. 
in mind that if the midge destroys five bushels per} Remarxs.—lIt is doubtless true, as Mr. Raywoxp 
acre, it can be better spared from a crop which | remarks, that the appearance of insects “is earlier 
would, uninjured, yield 30 bushels per acre, than | or later, as an early or later season has prepared 
from a crop which would produce, if it escaped, | their appropriate food.” If the “season” is early, 
only 15 bushels per acre. In the latter case the | the insects will be hatched out early; and if it is 
midge would destroy half as much as they leave, | late, the insects will be late also. The same causes 
while in the former they wonld destroy only one-| which give us an early season would also advance 
fifth. The same argument holds true in regard to | the appearance of the insects. But this does not 
all casualties to which wheat is exposed, and it is | affect our statement that if we could get wheat 


tion to other crops, we advised them not to aban- 








a strong reason in favor of high farming. which came into bloom ten days earlier than the 
oer “season” would naturally produce it, we should 
THE WHEAT MIDGE. escape the midge. The midge would make its ap- 


Eps. Co. Genr.—In your issue of June 21, I see | pearance in season; but the wheat would be ‘ea 


the following note from J. Jounsron, under date | days ahead of the season, and consequently te 
. “PT shes idge is very 2 S > . 
of June 11: The wheat midge is very numerous, | 7... ahead of the midge alsc. 
and prepared to deposit the nits. They are all of | * : : 
seven days earlier than last year.” In the same} The fact that the midge appeared at Geneva this 
number, on page 394, Olcott's ae Lecture Report | year “full seven days earlier than last year,” is due 
cultivation of the cereals, by Joseru Har- eee my 
on the cultivat wy dll » DY Joseru I not to Mr. Jounsron’s efforts to get early kinds of 
ris, we read:, “If we could get wheat into bloom z bg ’ 
ten days earlier, we could escape that terrible insect | Wheat, but to the fact that our season this year was 
,pest, the midge.” much earlier than last. The weather during the 
_ The latter seems to have been the prevailing sen- | month of May this year was, on the average, nearly 
timent relative to the means of saving the wheat] . a patra , : iM during 
crop from insect depredations. But I have doubted | ** Cegrees (5.7°,) hotter than in any Maj 
its correctness. Insects which destroy our fruits | the previous twenty-three years ;* and the average 
or grains have a wonderful instinct as to the time — 
their work is to be done. ‘ P * See “ Notes on the Weather,” in the July number of the Gar 
I have in. my orchard several different kinds of | esee Farmer, page 222. 
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temperature of the first fifteen days of June, this 
year, was four degrees higher than in 1859. 

Under such circumstances, it is easy to under- 
stand why the midge appeared seven days earlier 
in 1860 than in 1859. We cannot suppose for a 
moment that the midge maggots, lying in the earth 
in the spring, can tell whether the farmer has sown 
an early or a late variety of wheat, and so regulate 
the time when they shall change into pups, and 
again into insects. The time of their transforma- 
tions is determined by natural causes which are 
entirely disconnected with the variety of the wheat 
sown. Except when wheat is sown after wheat, 
the midge insects do not arise out of the soil on 
which the wheat is sown: and how they are to 
tell whether Mediterranean or Soules wheat is grow- 
ing in a distant field, we are at a loss to conceive. 

The fact mentioned in regard to the Northern 
Spy apple, though an interesting one if true, has no 
bearing on the question under consideration. The 
worms are hatched on the tree itself—not in the 
earth, as in the case of the wheat midge. If the 
tree is later, the worms may hatch out later. The 
midge, also, would doubtless undergo its trans- 
formations earlier in a warm, early soil, than in a 
cold, late one. 

We see no reason to change our opinion on this 
subject. It does not rest on mere speculation. The 
early varieties of wheat are more exempt from the 
midge than the later kinds. This is an admitted 
fact. We have seen part of a field of wheat that 
was a few days earlier than the rest, escape the 
midge, while that which was later was materially 
injured. The time of the appearance of the midge 
is determined by temperature and other natural 
causes; and if we can get wheat ten days earlier 
into bloom without disturbing these causes, the 
wheat would escape, as it would be beyond the 
reach of the midge befcre the flies made their ap- 
pearance. 


Isrr Best to Hint Corn ?—B. R. Darnett, of 
Fleming Co., Ky., says: I answer it is. Your 
correspondents do not say what sort of tools they 
use. I hill mine with a double shovel. I could 
not work my thirty acres of corn, and hill it with 
ahoe. I can do as much with Roaney and double 
shovel, as two men with hoes; the shovel will hill 
it by degrees, and in plowing four times, twice in 
row, it will be sufficiently hilled. We raise some 
corn here, but those twenty-two ears of Egyptian 
corn—they are ahead of Parriox Scorr’s—his 
stalk only had thirteen large ears and a gourd on 








ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 


Luter H, Tucker, Esq., of the Country Gen- 
tleman, who spent last summer in Europe, has 
published a pamphlet of about sixty pages, entitled 
“ American Glimpses of Agriculture in Great Brit- 
ain,” which we have read with much pleasure, 
Several pages are devoted to the consideration of 
the causes of the acknowledged superiority of 
English and Scotch agriculture. Prominent among 
them Mr. T. mentions 1, abundant capital’and com- 
pact population; 2, a decided national proclivity 
for the country and for rural pursuits—a taste so 
strongly marked and so effective that M. pz La- 
VERGNE, the author of a French work on English 
agriculture, has not hesitated to pronounce it “ the 
chief cause of her agricultural wealth.” Agricul- 
ture is fashionable. “ We are slow,” writes Alder- 
man Meron, “to give up/our predilection for land 
as an honorable qualification. A man may be a 
millionaire in mills, machinery, consols or shipping; 
his mind may be gigantic in learning or science; 
but, unless wedded to a certain acreage of cold 
clay or hard gravel, vain must be his aspirations to 
a legislatorial seat in St. Stevens.” The “ gentry” 
not only put their country residences after their 
names in the official publications, instead of their 
town addresses, as LaverGNE remarks, but it is in 
the country that they are most at home. “Show 
and splendor,” he continues, “are reserved for the 
country. Town work pays for the luxury of the 
country. * * * Just as elsewhere great atten- 
tion is paid to the handsome parts of large cities, 
so in England it is the country from which every- 
thing that may offend the eye is removed, that the 
mind may have only peace and contentment to 
dwell upon.” 


“There can be no doubt,” says Mr. T., ‘that 
efforts in the advancement of agriculture are more 
highly appreciated in England than anywhere else. 
It was the voice of England that gave Ligsie his 
early fame. Popular testimonials are an almost 
every-day affair to those who have been ¢ffective 
laborers in the good cause, to sach men as LawEs 
and Meout, to the conductors of long established 
agricultural journals, to prominent breeders and 
farmers. The names of Hors of Fenton-Barns, 
Hupson of Castle-Acre, and their eompeers, are as. 
widely known as belonging to. earnest,and success- 
ful farmers, as those of many men of political emi- 
nence, Jonas Wesn, of Brabaham, was born in 
very hamble circumstances, unless I was misin- 
formed, but he became first a thorough farmer, and 
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onship, and such men as the Duke of Richmond 
have assisted at his annual dinners. Indeed, there 
are not wanting those ungenerous enough in sup- 
plying motives for the actions of their neighbors, 
to accuse some men of wealth of having taken up 
agricultural pursuits as a simple, though often 
exceedingly costly way of acquiring associations, 
which, in England, money alone can not buy. Mr. 
Meont, for example, the widely advertised vendor 
of razors and razor-strops; Mr. Mrout, the influ- 
ential alderman, might have gone down to the 
grave with other dealers in fancy wares and con- 
sumers of turtle soup; but Mr. Mzont, the farmer 
of Tiptree Hall, is invited to Sir Ropert Pret’s 
with ‘lords of high degree,’ and comes to be 

_ looked upon, as he mournfully says himself, in be- 
wailing, perhaps somewhat ironically, the responsi- 
bilities and ‘miseries’ of the position, in the light 
of a ‘public improver.’” 

The third reason mentioned is the comparatively 
small area of land suitable for agricultural purposes, 
and the necessity of increasing its productiveness 
to supply the yearly increasing population. 

There are few—indeed, scarcely any—farmers in 
England who own the land they cultivate. Farm- 
ers of capital prefer to rent a large farm to owning 
asmall one. The rent received by the landowner 
is not more, as a general rule, than from 2} to 8 
per cent. a year on its money value. The average 
annual rent of farming lands is about $6 per acre. 
“The cheapest lands,” says Mr. T., “are the wilds 
of Northern Scotland, generally let, I was told, in 
tracts according to the number of sheep they will 
carry, at so much per head for the sheep. Then 
we progress to farms in different localities and of 
different value, from two dollars and a half per 
acre in the north, Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
to $3.75 in some parts of the south, Sussex, Surrey 
and Hampshire,—$7.50 in all the central counties, 
with $10, or even $12 and $15 for the best,—from 
$10 to $20 in the Lothians, and almost fabulous 
sums for the rich irrigated meadows near Edinboro’, 
which are bid off annually at auction, mainly to 
the city milkmen, at from $100 to $150, and even 
still higher rates for each acre.” 

English farmers perform little manual labor 
themselves. Mr. T. says: “I found them expect- 
ing, as a general thing, to make a circuit of their 
holdings once or twice a day, giving directions, if 
necessary, letting the men feei that the master’s 
eye may at any time deteet the laggard, and ascer- 
taining whether the soil or crop is suitable for the 
particular operations put down for the day’s work, 
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in order that any requisite change of programme 


may be made. In Scotland, the farmers work more 
themselves, I think; bnt in England they live inde. 
pendently, not seeking the companionship of gen. 
tlemen of leisure, nor affecting their habits, but 
mindful ot their own affairs, attentive to the stran- 
ger who is furnished with a proper introductiun; 
and, so far as my observation went, entirely free 
from those proverbial peculiarities, which, as man. 
ifested by many English travelers, have given the 
whole nation something of that repute with others 
which should properly belong to a very small class 
among them, and which may be more nearly char. 
acterized by their own word ‘snobbery,’ than by 
any other. The farmers enjoy out-door sports 
where they can; if the ‘two ends won’t meet’ one 
year, have capital enough to carry them on to the 
next; love to grumble, just the least bit in the 
world, about the weather and prospects, like the 
{armers of every country but our own, and, to suo- 
ceed in the midst of the competition about them, 
had need to be active and wide awake.” 


Mr. Tucker’s descriptions of individual farms he 
visited are very interesting. We make a few extracts 
from his account of the “home farm” of Tomas 
Crisp of Butley Abbey, Suffolk, which contains 
about 1,000 acres. Mr. C. holds two other farms 
in the vicinity of nearly equal extent—or a total of 
some 38,000 acres: 


“Of the home farm, about 230 acres were in 
wheat, 150 to 180 in turnips, 150 in barley, 150 in 
‘layer’ or clovers and grass, together with beans, 
peas, etc., while of the remainder a part is perma 
nent marsh pasture, and the rest lies in open sheep 
walks. The latter are generally blowing sands, 
with not much herbage except the furze (gorse or 
whins, as it is also called), which serves probably 
to lessen or pbviate the action of the wind. The 
bushes of this furze are eaten off by the sheep, 
which nibble away at the outer shoots until those 
in the centre grow up beyond their reach, perhaps 
four or five feet high; it is nutritious, and other 
animals are said also to be fond of it. But the 
spines of the foliage are sharp, and require to be 
bruised before they can be eaten by cattle with 
any comfort, and the sheep must have become well 
toughened to them, one would think, to enjoy it. 
Of these moors the furze is the natural product, 
but I believe it is sometimes grown for fodder, 
while machines for bruising it are catalogued by 
the dealers. During the day the sheep stray about 
these unenclosed tracts, and with the aid of his 
dogs, the shepherd collects them at evening to be 
folded. We went out at dusk for a walk over the 
farm, and saw a flock coming in, unless my mem- 
ory is at fault, numbering sixteen hundred or there 
abouts, and I was told that it is rarely the case 
collecting even so many as this, that the dogs and 
shepherd leave behind a single one. . 

The sheep of this part of England are prolific 
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mothers, and good milkers, and the females are 
consequently in demand. Mr, Orisr has a herd of 
about 2,000 breeding ewes, to which he puts a 
Leicester or South Down tup. The lambs it is 
his practice to sell, the autumn after they are one 
year old, or indeed at any time during that season, 
according to circumstances, and the price received 
for them varies with age and quality, from $7.50 
all the way up to $15 per head. The lambs are 
dropped about March, and when they are ready to 
wean after harvest, are put out upon the stubbles 
to eat the ‘seeds’ that were sown in the spring, 
and at night perhaps folded upon a turnip field, as 
soon as the latter is ready. But Mr. O. keeps a 
great many sheep out a-boarding, as we might 
express it; that is, there are many smaller farmers! 
who do not have the means of keeping a large 
flock the year round, and who are glad to take in 
those of their neighbors both upon their stubbles 
and to eat their turnips. For lambs thus sent out 
on stubbles on other farms, about three cents per 
head per week is paid. The price for turnip land 
is in the neighborhood of six cents a week for each 
head, though it varies with the character of the 
crop, etc.; when it does not exceed this price, Mr. 
©. considers that there is room for profit to the 
owner of the sheep. Sometimes he has flocks at a 
distance of fifty miles or even more, and a great 
advantage of this method to the small farmer, 
arises from the fact that while the few sheep he 
would want to keep might be all wirter in eating 
his turnips off, if he can get five or six hundred on 
to his fields at once, they are all cleared by Christ- 
mas and ready for plowing. 

We walked through a field which produced a 
crop of wheat last year. Mr. O. had also obtained 
from it what is called a stubble or ‘stolen crop’ of 
turnips,—seeds drilled in rows eighteen inches 
apart as soon as possible after harvest, and the 
roots folded off this spring. He calculates the 
value of such a crop at about $7.50 per acre; fora 
fair yield will keep twenty sheep six weeks—an 
equivalent at the rate paid for turnips elsewhere to 
$7.20, while their manure upon the land is rated 
as worth about three hundred weight of guano— 
more, probably, than the cost of sowing and culti- 
vation. The latter consists in the use of Garrett’s 
horse hoe five or six times, according to the neces- 
sity of the case, and in one thinning and hoeing 
by hand, followed by a forking off of the weeds, 
costing about fifty cents to the acre. This spring, 
after the turnips had been fed off, the field was 
scarified and plowed. Beets were sown about the 
first of May, after a manuring of from eight to 
twelve loads of farm yard dung per acre,—the sheep 
folds having furnished the additional fertilizing ma- 
terial, which, without their intervention, would 
have been purchased in the shape of artificials. 

We have thus seen two crops in the system of 
rotation, the wheat and beets, with an extra bite 
of turnips for the sheep intercalated, On land 
where the last is not taken, the second year’s crop 
would be turnips instead of beets. In either case, 
the roots are folded off along from autumn until 
spring, or ctherwise harvested—the mangolds bear- 
ing the frost better, and lasting later in the season 
than the turnips. 

_ Sometime in March of the third year, the land 
is scarified for barley, with additional manure, if 





the sheep have not already supplied enough. Mr. 
Crisp drills in six to eight pecks per acre, and sows 
also twelve to fourteen or sixteen lbs. of ‘small 
seeds,’ with rye grass, pretty much in the following 
proportion: 

8 lbs. red clover, 2 lbs. white clover, 

4 lbs. trefoil, 1 to 2 pecks rye grass. 

The trefoil, or yellow clover as it is also called, 
is considered very valuable for sheep. If this 
‘ Jayer crop’ is far enough advanced in autumn, it 
is fed off that season a little; the next spring, at 
any rate, it is ready either for grazing, or to come 
on for hay, yielding of the latter an average of 
about two tons per acre, thus completing the rota- 
tion, as we have before seen it, in the ordinary 
‘ four-course shift.’ In October the land is plowed, 
or earlier if necessary, having previously received 
a coating of manure. Wheat is then sown, coming 
forward as the first crop in the succeeding quad- 
rennial series. 

Mr. Torr’s farm in Lincolnshire, a well known 
breeder of Short-horns, contains about 2,100 acres 
—500 acres of which are in permanent grass, 500 
wheat, 250 barley, 100 oats, 415 roots, and 835 
seeds, (clover, etc.) In 1858 the wheat crop was a 
very good one, and averaged throughout this large 
surface nearly forty bushels per acre; Mr. T. esti: 
mates his average, bad years with good, not far be- 
low this figure—perhaps at thirty-six to thirty-eight, 
while he considers the average of all Lincolnshire 
as varying from thirty to thirty-two. Two adjoin- 
ing fields of his best wheat, aggregating sixty-seven 
acres, averaged, all through, full forty-eight bushels, 
and of barley, there were twenty-eight acres which 
produced 183 quarters, that is six and a half (fifty- 
two bushels) to each. 

Mr. T. annually shears about 2,000 sheep; but 
they did not comprise his whole flock at the time 
of Mr. Tucker’s visit, as it then included about a 
thousand breeding ewes, the same number each of 
yearlings and of lambs, and perhaps a hundred 
tups. 

Last year Mr. Torr paid about $10,000 for arti- 
ficial manures. He is an advocate for deep drain- 
age, and considers “the introduction of deep drain- 
age one of the greatest agricultural improvements 
the last few years have seen.” He has 300 acres 
of fen land drained four feet deep, at a cost of 
about $25 per acre. This drained fen land pro- 
duces immense crops of wheat; 200 lbs. of salt 
per acre is sometimes applied for the purpose of 
strengthening the straw. 





Curr ror tur Soratoures.—Take fresh slaked 
lime, and dust the affected parts well with it, twice 
aday. It will not cause the horse any uneasiness, 
and will be sure to effect a cure in a few days.— 
Maine Farmer. 
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DESIGN FOR A COMPLETE FARM-HOUSE. 

WE present the reader, to-day, with another of 
the natural (and truthful, because natural,) designs 
of our accomplished artist, Mr. G. E. Harney. 
What we mean by natural, is, that the artist so 
mingles the work of his own hands with the works 
of nature, making the blending so graceful and har- 
monious, that a true taste is never offended by its 
contemplation. Indeed, his pictures look as though 
they grew, rather than that they were made! 

Mr. Harney will be kind enough now to step for- 
ward and explain his own beautiful design in his 


own language. 








“When we speak of a complete farm-house, our 
country friends fancy to themselves, a dwelling that 
shall contain every convenience necessary for the 
carrying on of the household portion of the farm 
labor; at least, such is the idea we have of it, and 
in the composition of the present design, we have 
endeavored to supply these conveniences. 

“There is nothing at all showy about the house, 
either in design or plan; it is a plain, substantial 
farm-house, nearly square, with a large L ‘on one 
side—our aim having been to secure convenience 
even at the expense of ornament—though, we 
think, after the house has become two or three 
years old, and brightly flowering vines begin to 
cover its sides, and trees to throw their shadows 
upon it, that it will have a cosy, comfortable, home- 
like appearance, quite in contrast with the shingle 
palaces of late so fashionable ameng us. 

“ Our plan comprises the following accommoda- 
tion: No. 1, hall 7 feet 8 inches by 19 feet, open- 
ling into No. 2, parlor, 15 feet by 16; No. 5, bed- 


\room, 15 feet square; No. 3, living-room, also 18 
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by 16 feet, opening into a back entry, No. 13, and 
across it into the kitchen, No. 4, 15 feet by 20; this 
kitchen contains two large closets and connects with 
a pantry, No. 7, which measures 7 feet by 10, and 
is fitted up with a sink and shelves. The next 
room en suite is the back kitchen and wash rooms; 
it contains two closets, a large oven and boiler, and 
measures 16 feet by 12; it opens into the back en- 
try, through which we pass to the wood-room, No. 
8, 14 feet by 15; No. 10, carriage shed, and No, 9, 
work-shop. The back entry is 4 feet wide, and 
contains stairs to the chambers and cellar. On the 
front, doors open into the dairy, No. 11, 7 feet by 
14; the store-room, No, 12, 7 feet by 18, and upon 
the sheltered porch, No. 14. 

“The second floor contains eight chambers, be- 
sides bathing-room, dressing-rooms and closets. 
The attics may be left unfinished. 

“Construction. — This house may be built of 
wood, and covered in the common manner with 
clapboards. 

“The roof of the main house projects 24 feet, 
and that of the L, 1} feet;'the cornices are sup- 
ported in brackets 3 inches thick. The windows 
and doors, inside and outside, have plain archi- 
traves, 5 inches wide. 

“Oost, in New England, about $3,500.” 





THE AMOUNT OF PLASTER IN CLOVER. 

“Tue ashes of an acre of red clover have been 
found, by actual experience, to contain three bushels 
of plaster or gypsum.” — Ohio Furmer. 

Red clover, when thoroughly dried, contains 
about 11 per cent. ofash. This ash contains, accord- 
ing to Prof. Horsrorp, 1.06 per cent. of sulphuric 
acid. A crop of clover, then, that would furnish 2 
tons (5,000 lbs.) of dry hay, would contain 550 Ibs, 
of ash, and the ash would contain 5.83 lbs. of sul- 
phuric acid. Plaster or gypsum is sulphate of lime 
composed of 40 lbs. sulphuric acid and 28 Ibs, of 
lime. So that, if all the sulphuric acid is united with 
lime, there would be 4.08 lbs. of lime united with 
the 5.83 lbs. of sulphuric acid, makiag a total of 9.91 
lbs. of sulphae of lime or plaster.—That is to say, 
instead of an acre of red clover containing three 
bushels of plaster, a very large crop, 2} tons of dry 
hay, would contain somewhat less than 10 Ibs. of 
plaster. 

We may add that the English and French chemists 
give a somewhat higher per centage of sulphuric 
acid in the ash of red clover than Prof. Horsrorp, 
but they also give a less per centage of ash, so that 
the total quantity of plaster in the crop would not 
be much higher than in the above calculations. 

If our friend of the Ohio Farmer had said that an 
acre of red clover contains three guarts instead of 
three bushels of plaster, he would not have been far 
out of the way. 


AN AORE OF sor, ten inches dee reighs 
A ‘K OF SOIL, es deep, weighs about 
8,267,000 lbs, 





Serrine Fence Posts wir tue Tor Dowy.—In 
the January number of the Genesee Farmer, our 
esteemed correspondent, Wa. Hows, stated that, 
about thirty years ago he split two bar-posts out of 
a chestnut log. One of these he set with the butt 
in the ground, the other with the top down. At 
the end of ten years, the one set butt down was 
rotted off. It was reset in the same hole, and in six 
years it was rotted off again. The other post set 
top down, lasted four years longer, (16 years from 
setting) when*it got split in two and it was then 
found to be only about two-thirds rotted off. Mr. 
Howe mentioned other facts going to prove that 
posts should be set top-down. 

The New York Observer copies this article, and 
asked if any of its readers had tried the experiment. 
In the Odserver of July 12, a correspondent replies, 
“T have tried it for twenty years with the best 
result. Those set top down remaining perfectly 
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sound when the others were rotted off. 





A VISIT TO CANANDAIGUA. 


Eps. GENESEE Farmer:—The smartest of New 
England’s villages are beautiful and elaborate in 
rural decorations, and often display a taste and 
beauty in modern cottage architecture, and the 
more ambitious structures—both picturesque and 
grand. But there is nothing in the vegetable 
creation of primitive New England—either on its 
granite hills, stony plains, or narrow intervales 
—that will compare in the extent and rapidity 
of its growth with the sylva and flora of the ter- 
tiary limestone formation of Western New York, 
Here, in a very few years, both fruit and orna- 
mental trees attain an altitude and size they do not 
there reach in a century; and our shrubbery grows 
so rampant, that the great objection to Osage Or- 
ange hedge here is, that it can not be kept within 
wholesome limits. 

Of all the villages of fair alluvial Western New 
York, Geneva and Canandaigua perhaps take the 
palm for convenience and beauty of location, while 
few other country towns have finer or more wsthetic 
mansions, gardens, and grounds. It has been said 
of Canandaigua, that she has, in common with vil- 
lages of less size and wealth, few cut-stone side- 
walks. The reason of this is, that she has exten- 
sive banks of the best gravel near at hand where- 
with to improve her ways, but no stone quarries. 
But who would object to the high raised, compact 
gravel side-walk, of ample breadth, well shaded by 
deciduous trees, because its surface was not a cal- 
ciferous or mica slate; or what is worse, a blue 
limestone, which so soon acquires the marble polish 
—too slippery to safely walk on. 

I confess that when I see a costly iron fence, 
standing on cut-stone base, with side-walk to match, 
while nothing of arboricuitural or floral beauty in 
the interior grounds is seen to correspond with it, 
I can not but feel that here, at least, Jack is hardly 
concealed by the exterior of the gentleman. But 
Sonenburg, the’suburban Gothic cottage I now vis- 
ited, was the reverse of all this, Here was a broad, 
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shaven lawn of many acres, fenced from the road | limestone, whose interior finishing is in keeping 
by an open, painted fence, neither high nor forbid- | with its outside perfections. Nice framed engray- 
ding; then the long, circular, well kept, gravelled | ings next to the barometer greet the eye at the ves- 
roadway, from gate to mansion, is shaded by alter- tibule; then not only the ample hall, but the walls 
nate shade and fruit trees. Here are dwarf pears | of each room are hung with large oil paintings and 
and standards, and dwarf cherry trees now filled | superb engravings, Unique shells trom the far. 
with green fruit. Then on one side, nearer the | off Pacific islands, and articles of vertu indigenons 
house, is seen long beds of strawberries and bushes | and from abroad, fill the mantels and tables, in 
of small fruits, that even the feathered songsters | common with vases of flowers, leaving roum only 
make it their paradise, and here feed without stint | for books and papers. j 
or fear; for at Canandaigua, the fruits of the earth} As “man lives not by bread alone,” I hate to dwell 
are in such variety and excess during the season, | on the suburban fare here. Suffice it to say that 
that no one fences against biped depredation, and | the Java was neither medicated with roots, or cream- 
the birds are welcomed con amore. It is said here, | less; the bread had not given up its saccharine to 
that there is hardly an Irishman so poor as not to | form a baker’s puffy, insipid loat; the butter con- 
own a small fee simple whereon to plant fruit trees | tained that aroma which Bousstneavtr says no 
and vines, and make a garden; in fact, his very | chemist can analyze, and the strawberries had un- 
nature seems changed here by force of the ex- | dergone no fermentation in their transit from the 
ample set him—not’ only by his wealthy magnate | garden to the table. The host himself was once a 
employers, but by the constant, well directed, tidy | traveler in France and Germany—an importer of 
industry of the people generally—so that the pig} German fabrics in Maiden Lane, New York. From 
in the shanty and the puddle before the door, is no| a pale, polished citizen, vith a poor &ippetite and 
longer the Celtic badge in Canandaigua. worse digestion, he has become, by force of daily 

But @ propos-of Sonenburg and its new and exercise in the open air—call it not drudgery—a 
matchless improvements: here is no wilderness of | Strong, hirsute man, who, without being either 
flowers, but roses enough, and here and there on ‘*gluttonous or a wine-bibber,” can now avale a 
the border a few graceful lilies—presiding like tal! | quart of strawberries with his tea, with more im- 
Flora in her snowy wreath over her parti-colored | Punity than he could once eat a saucer full. Then, 
family—a cluster of pinks, a bed of choice verbe- what is still better, his intellectual comforts have 
nas, ete. Then,‘as if to contrast the utile with the | been also multiplied, increased, and improved, as 
dulci, here are broad beds of now ripe strawber- his physical man was renovated by air and exer 





ries, long rows of raspberries; Wilson’s Albany, | ©\S¢. _ 8. W. 
that have stood five years intact, now yielding a STOCK . el 

delicious crop. The corners are spaded under with a6 SEES ss COmens. 

coarse mahure late in August; but the same treat-| Eps. Genesre FArMER:—Late in the afternoon 


ment on a sandy soil would make too much vine. | of the 13th of June, 1860, I arrived at the residence 
Sand needs only a little top-dressing, but a heavy | of a Canadian farmer, whose name is well known 
calcareous clay needs vegetable matter spaded in, | as one of the best importers and breeders of im- 
not so much to feed the plant as to give porosity proved stock the country can boast of. GrorGE 
and absorbent power to the soil. Here is yet no| Mizier, Esq., of Markham, ©. W., is a plain, hon- 
cold grapery, but outside grapes in variety and full | est, hard-working man,-who has seen some sixty 
bearing ; and many peach and plum trees—the lat- summers. Like the late Mr. Bares, of Kirkleav- 
ter in full and healthy bearing, while peaches were ington, he loves to be among his sheep and cattle, 
few. But such patches of clover, orchard and | and knows and treats each individual among them 
Hungarian grass, fields of beets—not turnips—and | gs well as if they were his children. After tea he 
patches of drilled corn for the bovines and horses, | tg9k me over his farm. He has 1100 acres, 300 of 
pe pare for oy —_ - meg asparagus | which comprise the home farm under his own im- 
and rhubarb, told that this hard, compact soil was diate supervision—the rest being farmed by ten- 
asaver of ammonia, and needed little more than —_ a. his —— phony lg sry field we 
mechanical amendment to make it productive. entered were seen depasturing some eighty Leices- 
On the edge of the lawn lay the house plants in | ter sheep, mostly ewes, with their lambs, and a 
pots, now luxuriating in their translation from the| few Cotswolds. It was easy to distinguish at a 
late coal-fire of the room to the outer air and the glance the long-bodied, round-barreled Leicesters, 
fructifying dews of heaven. But here let me say, | with their short, slender legs, almost hidden from 
from the result of experiment, that tropical fruit, view, from the gigantic, square-built Cotswolds, 
as well as flowers, may be successfully grown if | with broad backs of nearly a yard across, There 
kept only during cold weather in the house. True,| were some choice imported rams among them, 
a lemon tree will be dwarfed in the tub, but its} which had been prize-takers both in England and 
fruit will be perfect and even larger than on the| America. I was surprised to find that, notwith- 
fully expanded tropic indigenous tree. standing the apparent difference in size between 
As you approach the mansion of Sonenburg, | the two picked rams of each breed, the difference 
with its bay windows and Elizabethan gables, look | in live weight was only about four pounds in favor 
out on the nice broad walk lest you step on some | of the Cotswold. 
of the eighty-seven young turkeys, which the pro-| One imported Leicester ewe was literally rolling 
prietor—a good churchman, and of course fond of | with fat, and unable to move about, having had 
the ‘comforts of good living ”—is rearing for his | one of her legs injured a few days previously by 
own table; the hen-turkeys being confined in coops,| one of the neighbor’s horses breaking into the 
accounts for the obtrusiveness of their legionary | field. She cost thirty-four guineas in England. 
broods. Here is a house of brick and chisseled | All the animals allowed themselves to be approached 
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and hauled as they stood in the field. The Leices- 
ters are all directly descended from Bakewell’s 
flock, and the ewes generally produce two lambs 
each per annum, — Mr. Mitcer gives them the pref- 
erence over the Cotswolds, and estimates that he 
can obtain as much mutton in two years from a 
certain number of Leicester ewes as he can in three 
years from the same number of Cotswolds. He 
thinks they consume less grass than the common 
sheep, and finds an acre of good grass will keep 
ten ot his sheep throughout the summer. He gives 
them nothing but pea straw and turnips in winter, 

In another field, I saw about 100 more sheep, eight 
of which were Cotswolds, the rest Leicesters. Ad- 
joining it was a ten-acre field just put into Swedes, 
A little farther on was another ten-acre field being 
prepared for Kohl-Rabi. Mr, Mitrer has iraported 
100 lbs, of the seed of this plant from Scotland for 
his own use, and intends to give it a fair trial this 
season. His method is is to sow it very thinly over 
the land broadcast, and afterward cultivate by 
hand. His land is in so high a state of cultivation 
that he finds little difficulty in keeping down the 
weeds, and his grain crops never average less than 
40, and often 50 bushels per acre, and his Swedes 
1200 bushels per acre. In the midst of a large 
field of waving barley stands a small barn. Here 
he keeps a lot of choice Dorking fowl8, imported 
last year from England. They are splendid birds, 
and being far removed from the farm-yard or any 
other building, they can easily be kept fine and 
shady. Some thirty chickens were to be seen run- 
ning around the place. These chickens are all so 
much alike in color and markings, that they can 
not be distinguished from each other. Mr. Mittzr 
has kept the Dorkings for twenty years past, and 
has quite a number at the farm-yard. They are 
remarkably good layers, aud unlike the Asiatic 
breeds of fowl, do not evince a disposition to spend 
all summer in vain efforts to hatch stones and ad- 
dled eggs. 

Hiaving already written enough for any farmer 
to read at once in this busy season, I will reserve 
a description of the Short-horns and Galloway cat- 
tle for another letter. J. MACKELCAN, JR. 





WHEAT OF THE SOUTH. 





Eps. GenrsrE Farmer:—In the July number 
of the Farmer, on page 218, is a communication 
signed N.S. N., entitled, “ Wheat of the South,” 
in which the writer, after giving his theory of 
vegetation (by the by, his argument is all theory), 
says: “Plants, after vegetation has commenced, 
require also a certain amount or guantum of heat: 
not any certain duration or continuation thereof ;” 
and, that we may not misunderstand him, adds: 
“Tt is plain that a great heat during a short period, 
must produce the same effect on plants, with a Jess 
degree of heat during a longer term.” And, to 
make assurance doubly sure, adds: “It is the 
amount, not the duration, that is essential to ma- 
ture plants.” Now, if these propositions are 
ungualifiedly true, then the greater the heat the 
more rapid the growth; and all that we have to 
do to increase the growth is to increase the heat, 
ad infinitum, and that one day at 212° (boiling 
point) would cause vegetation to grow as much as 
two days at, 106°, and so on, at higher or lower 





degrees of temperature, which is, to say the least, 
supremely absurd. 

The conclusion at which he arrives is, “that if 
we want wheat that will ripen earlier, it should 
come from the North.” Now, as there are differ- 
ent opinions on this important subject, and as the 
communicaticn of N. 8. N. might mislead some, I 
will give you a chapter on facts—not theory. 

Last fall, a man of my acquaintance, seeing the 
subject discussed in the agricultural journal con- 
cluded he would test the matter himself. He went 
from about sixty miles east of north from Pitts- 
burg, Pa., to Canada West, and purchased a quan- 
tity of seed wheat, brought it home, and sowed it 
at the same time with other native sorts. And 
now for the resnlt. When the native sorts had 
shot out and were in bloom, the Canada wheat had 
not commenced to shoot, and was full two weeks 
later than the native varieties; and now, when the 
latter is almost ripe, from every appearance the 
Canada wheat will be two weeks later ripening. 
The distance the wheat was brought southward 
was about two hundred miles.. 

This fact, I claim, is conclusive, and is far more 
reliable than the theory of N.S. N. I have ob- . 
served for years that wheat brought from eastern 
to northwestern Pennsylvania—where the harvest 
is from two to three weeks later—is earlier than 
the native varieties, or such as have become accli- 
mated, Itis known that oats brought from Europe 
te this country will retain their former characteris- 
tics a year or two, but no longer; and from this 
fact, may we not infer that wheat brought from the 
north or south will retain only for a season or two 
their former characteristics of late or early ripening? 

N.S. N. further savs: “We know that autumn 
and winter apples become summer and fall fruit 
further south.” But does he not also know that, 
notwithstanding a warmer climate, summer and 
fall apples south grow and remain upon the trees 
longer than autumn and winter apples do north? 

Punesntawney, Pa., July 4, 1860. J, B.C. 


em 


SHOCKING WHEAT IN THE HARVEST FIELD. 





Brine seventy-five sheaves together and place 
them in a circle or ring of about fifteen feet in 
diameter, with the butts to the centre. Place a 
good-sized sheaf in the centre of the encl+sed 
space, on the ground, and lay down successive 
sheaves; elevating the heads, at first by laying 
them across the first sheaf, and so on around this 
nucleus until a circular bottom is formed sufficient 
to receive the quantity of sheaves brought together 
—always taking care to keep the heads of the 
sheaves duly elevated until the stack is finished, 
The bottom should be made of ample size, so as to 
permit the sheaves to have due space. Otherwise, 
the centre will be too high and cause the sheaves 
to tumble off, or the whole to assume a leaning 
position. It is better, therefore to allow fall size, 
and then to draw the stack to an apex rather sud- 
denly in finishing. This is more especially neces- 
sary when the sheaves are large, for it is difficult 
otherwise to make the top sufficiently pointed, 

With the foregoing directions faithfully observed, 
a man with ordinary judgment may rapidly secure 
his wlieat in the field against all ordinary weather, 
for a month or more, R. M. CONKLIN, 
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NOTES FROM CANADA. 

Tne WEATHER AND THE Crops.—The summer, 
so far, has been unusually cool and pleasant. I 
have not yet found it necessary to discard the suit 
I wore every day during the past winter in Roch- 
ester. Midsummer day was quite damp and chilly. 
Northerly winds have prevailed to a greater extent 
than usual at this time. No more rain has fallen 
than was just needed, and much of it was accom- 
panied by electrical discharges in the atmosphere. 
The crops, wherever I have seen them, promise an 
unprecedented good yield. The midge has appeared 
in some localities and caused much damage, but 
not over any great extent of country, and unless it 

‘has been at work very unobservedly, has done little 
damage generally. The winter wheat may be said 
to be beyond danger; many fields I saw yesterday 
being nearly ripe. Spring crops are in a very for- 
ward state. Hay cutting is now going forward, and 
the grass is very heavy. Clover was much killed 
last winter and is thin on the ground. At present 
the weather is rather showery and uncertain, and 
much hay is yet out. 

Inptan Corn has been more extensively planted 
than usual aid promises well. Fruit of all kinds 
abundant. Many who have cut down their peach 
trees in despair of ever finding them productive 
again, are now regretting their hastiness, as many 
of those left are heavily loaded with fruit. 

Root crops have been largely planted, and if they 
turn out only ordinarily good, I do not see where 
the stock is to come from to consume them. 

Canava Tuisties. It is a noticeable fact, that 
with the introduction and progress of railways, this 
pest has become more numerous and troublesome 
than ever before known. Wherever the subsoil is 
exposed to the air in making railway cuttings and 
embankments, the Canada thistle is almost sure to 
spring up spontaneously, and occupy the ground for 
some years until the natural grass becomes thick 
and strong enough to drive it out. As a conse- 
quence, it soon spreads over the adjoining fields. 
Along some portions of the line of the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada, it may be seen growing like a 
forest, so close up to the rails as to impede the view 
from the car windows. The only reliable way of 
keeping it in check, is to cut it close to the ground 
every two or three weeks during the first year of 
its existence; this prevents its blossoming and 
spreading at the roots, and if persevered in will 
usually eradicate it the first season. The law autho- 
izes the pathmasters to destroy all weeds and 
noxious plants along highways, and this ought also 
to be done on railways at the expense of the com- 
pany; but, unfortunately, it is not put in force, and 
thus a great evil is tolerated till it will become too 
late to remedy it. 

Wintgr Bartey. This crop is now being success- 
fully grown in Canada. I saw a field of it near 
Hamilton harvested and shocked on the 7th July. 
A farmer, who has grown it both here and in 
England, thinks it more certain and profitable than 
spring barley. His plan is to plow a clean wheat 
stubble, rather shallow, immediately after harvest; 
harrow it, and let it remain till the weeds in the 
soil have grown up; then manure it heavily, spread 
the manure and plow it in about six or seven inches 
deep during the middle of September, ridging it up 
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into lands twelve to eighteen feet wide, and sow and 
harrow in the seed during the first week of October 
not earlier; 2} bushels of seed per acre is suthcient. 
He thinks when put in in this way, it is less liable to 
suffer from winter-kill than full wheat, and it can 
be harvested early enough the next season to put 
in a crop of late turnips on the stubble, thus obtain. 
ing three crops in two years. 

Winter Wueat. It is now generally conceded 
that the wheat most liable to winter-kill is that 
which has been lightly covered in, Where a grain 
drill is used, the wheat can resist the effects of frost 
during open winters, and is rarely killed out except 
where the soil is badly drained, or retains moisture 
on the surface. 

A farmer near Dundas has been experimenting 
on wheat for twenty years in the following manner: 
He prepares the land as usual up to the time of 
applying the manure; the manure is spread on the 
surface early in September, the wheat sown on the 
manure immediately and both harrowed. This 
done, he plows under the wheat and manure togeth- 
er and leaves the land rough without harrowing, 
He says the wheat so put in has invariably yielded 
one-third more crop than that he puts in, in the 
ordinary manner the same year, and that although 
it takes a longer time to make its appearance, it is 
never winter-killed, nor is it later in ripening. He 
says the practice of plowing in wheat is. very 
general in that part of England from whence he 
came. 

How To Forerett THe Sex or tHe Youne or 
Neat Carrie. An old farmer and noted breeder 
of stock, gives it as the result of the observation of 
his lifetime, that a cow put to the bull soon after 
she is milked, will almost invariably produce a male 
calf, but if she is not milked for twenty four hours 
previously, she will, in nine cases out of ten, pro- 
duce a female calf. If this rule should prove good, 
it may be useful. This is an old idea, but we 
believe there is no truth ia it. [Eps. 

Coverine Turnips iy Winter. Place them in 
long piles on the surface, and instead of covering 
with straw use green pine boughs put on pretty 
thickly butt ends up. They will keep out the rain 
and frost, need but little earth over them, and not 
decay, nor impart a musty taste to the turnips. 

Hamilton, C. W., July 12, 1860. J, MACKELCAN, Jr. 


—_—-— 





Grixpine Corn T0o Fixz.—I notice in the April 
number of the Genesee Farmer an article on bread- 
stuffs, from J. T. Bronpererst. Now, I think he 
can not understand the subject, or I do not. He 
seems to carry the idea that white corn ground fine, 
is equal to wheat flour. Any man of science 
knows that there is more grain ground too much 
than too little, and corn in particular. It spoils 
the sweet corn flavor to be ground too much; and 
by grinding fine it does not make wheaten flour.— 
L. W., Ellery, N. Y. 





Bie Catves.—A correspondent of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator stated that he had a calf which weighed, 
when one year old, 800 Ibs. Another correspond- 
ent, in reply, says he has a calf which weighed 168 
lbs. when three weeks and three days old; and he 
has a neighbor who has a calf which weighed, when 
nine months and twenty days old, 804 lbs, 
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GENESEE VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ts Society held an exhibition in this city at 
Corinthian Hall, on Friday, June 22d. 

The display of fruits and flowers was pronounced 
the most magnificent ever made here at this season 
of the year. 

Large collections of Roses were presented by 
Messrs. Fitwancer & Barry, A. Frost & Co., J. 
DonneLian & Co., and C. W. Sretyz. 

Fine specimens of plants in pots were exhibited 
by S. Maruews, Esq., and Ertwaneer & Barry. 

Messrs. Ettwancer & Barry, Hooker, Fartey 
& Oo., H. E. Hooxer & Co., O. W. Serve, and 
A. Frost & Co., presented extensive collections of 
Strawberries. 

E:twaneGer & Barry and A. Frost & Co. made 
most magnificent displays of Cut Flowers of Herb- 
aceous Plants. 

Besides the above were a great number of inter- 
esting but smaller entries. 

A large quantity of boquets were in competition, 
and well grown specimens of Grapes in pots were 
presented by S. Maruews and A. Frost & Co. 

Mr. W. H. H. Barron presented a dozen bottles 
of his Zsabella wine, which he has branded Port 
Genesee, and for which he has already acquired 
quite a reputation. 

Although the Committee did not examine this 
article—as no premium was offered for it at this 
exhibition—we can say from personal judgment 
that it isa very superior article. Mr. B. says, as 
soon as it has sufficient age it will be brought into 
market in competition with any foreign importa- 
tions, and especially with all pure native wines 
manufactured in the United States, 

The prize offered for the best six pot plants was 
awarded to 8S. Matnews, Esq. Among them were 
beautiful plants of Clerodendron fragrans, Ste- 
Phanotis florabunda, Ixora florabunda, and Begonia 
rex. 

Taste Bogurts.—The Ist prize was awarded to 
A. Frosr & Co.; 2d, to O. W. Szztyz. 











Hanp Boguets.—First prize to A. Frost & Co,: 
2d, Extwaneer & Barry. 

Hanp Boqvets, made from flowers grown in open 
ground.—The prize for these was awarded to O. J. 
Minis & Co. 

Haneine@ Basxets.—First prize, Mrs. Dr. Ririey; 
2d, O. J. Ryan & Co. 

Hersacrovus PLants.—Best collection, ELpwane- 
ER & Barry; 2d best, A. Frost & Co 

Rosrs.—Best collection, Ettwanerr & Barry; 
2d best collection, A. Frost & Co. Best 25 varie- 
ties, Ex.wancer & Barry. Best 12 varieties, A. 
Frost & Co. Best 6 Moss, A. Frost & Co. 

The Committee say, “The collections of roses 
shown by our nurserymen were large and fine— 
never before equalled at any similar exhibition in 
this city. * * * <A very fine collection of seed- 
ling Antirrhinums was shown by W. 8. GotpsmiTn, 
worthy of special commendation. A pot of the 
much talked of Spergula pilifera was shown by 
Mr. Cras, gardener to 8. Matuews, and attracted 
deserved attention.” 

SrrawsBErries.—Best collection, Ertwanarr & 
Barry; 2d best, Hooxer, Faritzy & Co. Best 6 
varieties, Expwancer & Barry, for Wilson’s Al- 
bany, Trollopes Victoria, Triomphe de Gand, Scott's 
Seedling, Brighton Pine, and Genesee. Best dish 
of Strawberries, H. E. Hooxer & Co., for Triomphe 
de Gand. 

Cuerrizes.—Best collection, Exnwancer & Bar- 
ry; 2d best, A. Frost & Co. Best quart of Cher- 
ries, A. Frost & Co., for Coe’s Transparent. 

Exorio Grapgs.—Best three bunches, 8. Matu- 
ews, for Black Hamburgh. Best specimen exotic 
Grapes in pots, 5. Marnews. 

Brets.—Best six, Gro. Cooper. 

Letruce.—Best six heads, O. F. Crosman. 

2apIsnuES.—Best three bunches, Gro. Cooper. 

CucumBers.—Best three specimens, Tuos. Mo- 
GILL, 

Onions.—Best three bunches, Gro. CoopEr. 

In the evening, the Hall was thronged with visi- 
tors, and until a late hour; and good music, luscious 
ripe strawberries, and ice cream, did not, have the 
effect of rapidly dissipating the crowd. 

Altogether, this exhibition was one of much in- 
terest, much instruction, and a source of most de- 


lightful and pure recreation. 





Larcr Srrawserry.—The editor of the Cali- 
fornia Culturist says: “We saw at Alameda a 
British Queen strawberry, raised by Dr. Hazes, 
which measured 94 inches in circumference.” 
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ERUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
A meeting of this Society was held in the City 
of Buffalo, on the 27th and 28th days of June last. 
On account of the sickness of the President, Brn- 
gamin Hopes, of Buffalo, 8. H. Aryswortu, of On- 
tario Co., was appointed Chairman of the Session. 
The following subjects were taken up and dis- 
cussed : 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Which are the best six varieties for market, and the best six for 
family use, and which the best method of cultivation in each 
case? 

E. Herenpeen, of Macedon, could recommend but 
one variety for market, and that was Wilson’s Al- 
bany. It will produce four times as much as most 
other sorts, and twice as much as any other. It is 
rather acid, but of a good flavor—one of which the 
taste never tires, It not only produces a great 
crop, but uniformly large berries; those of the last 
picking being almost as large as the first. Oulti- 
vates in rows, first setting plants eighteen inches 
apart in the rows, and the rows four feet apart, and 
allowing the runners to cover half the ground. 
Mulch with straw or cut grass. 

Prof. Coproox, of Buffalo, did not find the Wil- 
son more prolific than some others, and thought it 
was not fit to eat, being altogether too acid. 

Mr. Moopy, of*Lockport, said we needed earlier 
berries than the Wilson. Jenny Lind is early, 
large, productive, and a fine fruit. Burr’s New 
Pine is the finest flavored of all. Peabody is a 
good strawberry. Triomphe de Gand bears well 
when grown in hills, but must not be allowed to 
run into amass. Recommended as the best six 
varieties, Jenny Lind, Triomphe de Gand, Hooker, 
Trollope’s Victoria, Monroe Scarlet and Wilson. 

_ ©. L. Hoae, of ‘Lockport, was well pleased with 

Wilson and the Pyramidal Chilian. Hooker, as a 

family berry, never was excelled, although rather 

tender. Pyramidal Chilian next to this, almost 
as productive as Wilson. Wilson is of fair quality 
when fully ripe. Never cultivated except to de- 
stroy the weeds, as deep stirring of the soil near 
the roots is apt to injure them, and injure the crops. 

Mr. Gren, of Rochester, said he “ planted Crim- 
son Cone upon a space of 16 square rods, (one tenth 
of an acre,) and the second year picked eleven hun- 
dred quarts of berries. They had continued bear- 
ing well, and now this fifth year, had already yield- 
ed over one thousand quarts. Wilson’s Albany is 
an cnormous bearer the first year, but afterwards 
diminishes very much in productiveness. The Large 
Early Scarlet will bear as many quarts as Wilson’s 
Albany, and comes first into market, when the 
price is hjgh, the demand great, and the sales easy, 
while Wilson’s ripens mainly in the glut of the 
market. Triomphe de Gand is very productive 
and very fine. Hooker is perhaps somewhat tender 
in open winters or exposed situations, but it is of 
unsurpassed high flavor. Crimson Cone is very 
fine and good for preserving. When planted in 
hills mulching is necessary.” 

James Vick, of Rochester, coincided with Mr. 
GLEN as to the productiveness of the Crimson Cone, 
A few years since this was almost the only variety 
grown for the New York market, and several grow- 
ers in Jersey had informed him that it was the only 
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variety from which they could make money. He 
believed they were now growing other varieties to 
some extent. Mr. V. also called attention to the 
advantage of growing strawberries in hills, stating 
that a plant, if kept shorn of its runners, would be. 
come very large by side shoots from the crown, and 
would throw up twenty or thirty fruit stalks, bear. 
ing eight or ten good berries each, thus giving g 
couple of hundred to each plant. 

Mr. Gren had grown strawberries in this way 
and: had counted thirty clusters of fruit from ‘s 
single plant, but did not think this the most profit- 
able mode of culture. 

Prof. Coppock said there were some advantages 
and some disadvantages in the hill system. The 
principal disadvantage was, that where a porticn of 
the plants is killed by the frost, it makes a great va- 
cancy, while if grown ina mass it would not be 
noticed. 

©. L. Hoag said the Hooker was very productive 
when grown in hills. Had seen it give as large a 
crop as Wilson’s Albany. The Pyramidal Chilian 
is the hardiest of all varieties. 

Cnas. Downtne, of Newburgh, being asked to 
express his opinion on the question, said he regard- 
ed Wilson’s Albany as the most productive variety, 
but had a great dislike to its flavor, and would not 
grow it. Jenny Lind is a fine early sort. Tri- 
omphe de Gand was his favorite. Trollope’s Victo- 
ria was of good quality, but not productive. Hook- 
er is a superior berry but not productive enough to 
satisfy the demands of some. Scott’s Seedling is a 
fair bearer, but of poor flavor. Was cultivating a 
new variety from Canada called Ladies Pine, in 
flavor like Burr’s New Pine, and moderately pro- 
ductive. 

Mr. Braptez, of Canada, knew nothing about cul- 
tivating for market, and could only give is experi- 
ence in growing for family use. His preferences 
were the Large Early Scarlet, Hovey’s Seedling, 
which does well and gives a few large berries on 
each truss, the root being of moderate size, Burr’s 
New Pine, the best strawberry, and tolerably pro- 
ductive. The rival of it in flavor is: Triomphe de 
Gand. Hooker, bears large berries and fine crops, 
with few small berries on the truss. Some say 
Hooker is tender. With us in Canada all strawber- 
ries are tender. When covered with leaves all are 


safe. Wilson best for productiveness, but of poor 
flavor. Was testing Triomphe de Gand, and it 


promised very favorably. Victoria looked as 
though it would provera shy bearer. 

Mr. Downrxe said the Wilson died out after pre- 
ducing one crop. 

Mr. Gten said this was his experience. 

Prof. Coproox being inquired of as to the man- 
ner and time of planting, said he planted any time 
when he could obtain plants and the soil was in 
order. Take up the plants, and clip off two-thirds 
of the tops and one-third of the roots. Then mulch 
the roots and plant. Immediately after planting, 
throw two or three quarts of fresh tanbark over 
the plant, burying it. In a little while the plant 
will appear above the tan, healthy and vigorous. 
Just before winter, gave a covering of tan, as a 
winter protection, using about a peck to ten plants. 
If plants were put out in the autumn, obtained 
about half a crop the first season. 
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: CHERRIES. 

What are the best six varieties of cherry for family use, and also 
for market purposes ? 

Mr. Downtne was called upon for his opinion, 
when he remarked that Coe’s Transparent was an 
excellent Cherry for family use. Belle de Choisy 
was better, but a poor bearer. May Duke was one 
of the best for market. He would also recommend 
Great Bigarreau and Kirtland’s Mary, and would 
speak well of Gov. Wood, but it is so liable to rot. 
Early Richmond is a very useful cherry. Early 
prolific is a good early Cherry, and a great bearer. 
Ripens with Belle d’ Orleans. 

Prof, Coppock recommended for market Black 
Tartarian, Yellow Spanish, Elton, May Duke, Coe’s 
Transparent, and Black Eagle. 

C. P. Bissert, of Rochester, thought well of the 
Early purple Guigue, Coe’s Transparent, and Belle 
de Choisy. 

Mr. Moopy had only one Early Purple Guigue 
tree. Had kept an account of the fruit sold from 
it the last three years, and it amounted to $11. 
The birds eat all of the Bauman’s May, but do not 
trouble Early purple much. Black Tartarian does 
first rate, but Coe’s Transparent is of much better 
quality. Belle de Choisy is the best of the Cher- 
ries. His children never picked anything else 
when it was ripe. Knight’s Early Black is a good 
sort. 

©. L. Hoae wished to call attention to an old 
and neglected variety, the American Black Heart. 
It was always fair and perfect—never wormy, and 
was selected by visitors, and purchased, in prefer- 
ence to any other Black Cherry he cultivated. It 
bears remarkably well every season. Had a tree 
40 years old now giving large crops. An inferior 
sort had been sold under this name. 

Mr. Frost, of Rochester, remarked that Coe’s 
Transparent, at the Genesee Valley Horticultural 
Society, took the first premium for the best quart. 
Mr. F. thought that Belle de Choisy was one of 
our best desert cherries, and when the tree obtains 
age it bears well; but as for cultivation, Mr. Frost 
spoke very strongly in favor of trees on the Maha- 
leb stock. Dwarfed in this way they are far 
hardier than as standards, : are particularly 
desirable in the vicissitudes of our climate at the 
west. Thetree is more bushy and in form much 
preferable, while the fruit can be much easier 
gathered, and is actually much larger and finer 
than on standards. Besides this the trees bear fruit 
earlier, and for small gardens the Duke and 
Morello varieties are particularly desirable on Ma- 
haleb stock. 

Mr. Townsenp would mention one variety not 
generally known, but much esteemed in the neigh- 
borhood of Lockport—the Townsend Cherry, a 
seedling raised by the speaker. It is very early— 
had picked it the 7th of June. Always produces 
& crop. Liked the Black Tartarian, Elton, May 
Duke, Brockport Bigarreau, Downer’s Late. Pur- 
ple Guigue was always destroyed by birds, and 
Belle de Choisy never produces a crop. 

Mr. Gren recommended Belle de Orleans, Gov. 
Wood, Coe’s Transparent, May Duke, Early Rich- 
mond, Downer’s Late. To this six he would add 
one or two others, to fill up the season. 

Mr. Downine thought well of Vail’s August 


Cherries. Something like May Duke, but several 
weeks earlier. A seedling of Mr. Vatu, of Troy. 

Mr. Brave lived in a cold country, (Canada,) 
where the Heart and Bigareau Cherries did not suc- 
ceed, but where the Dukes and Morellos flourished 
very well. Could grow May Duke. E. Richmond 
and Reine Hortense, and a few others. Would 
like a list of Dukes and Morellos that it is best 
to plant. 

Mr. Downine recommended, in addition to those 
mentioned by Mr. B., Late Duke, Royal Duke, 
Plumstoe Morello, and Vail’s August Duke. 

Mr. HoaG recommended as the best six, Early 
Purple, Gov. Wood, Townsend’s Seedling, Black 
Tartarian, Rockport Bigarreau, Old American 
Black Heart. 

Mr. TownseEnp said cherries should be grown on 
land of only moderate fertility, and it is not best to 
cultivate too highly. Trees grown on Mahaleb 
stocks are hardier than on Mazzard, and much less 
likely to be injured in winter. They commence 
bearing at three years old. The size and quality 
of the fruit was much better on Mahaleb stock. 

Mr. Downrine thought the Mahaleb one of the 
best stocks that could be used. 


RASPBERRIES. 
What are the best varieties for market, and which the best for 
family use,—hardiness and productiveness considered ? 

Cuas. Downrne recommended Brinckle’s Orange 
for family use; for market, the Hudson River 
Antwerp. 

Mr. TownsEnp considered Brinckle’s Orange too 
tender. 

Mr. Downtne considered it quite hardy, but all 
Raspberris should be laid down in the winter. 
This isthe practice with all growers for market 
around New York. 

Mr. Viox said he had received letters from the 
West stating that the Orange was the hardiest of 
all the cultivated Raspberries. 

Mr, Fisu said all the varieties he cultivated killed 
back, except the Black Raspberry, which was the 
only one he considered worthy of cultivation. 

Mr. Gren wished to add the Fastolf to those 
recommended by Mr. Downtnea. 

Mr. Downtne said it was good, bnt would not 
bear carriage, being too soft and tender. 

Mr. Hoae had a good number of varieties, and 
they were all killed back, the Orange with the rest, 
but if it receives the slightest protection from the 
winds, even by the trees, it is safe. 

The Black Cap was spoken well of by several 
members and recommended. 

Mr. Frost had grown several of the Ever-bearing 
varieties, but had not given them much attention ; 
perhaps, not as much as they deserved. The Cataw- 
issa, he thought, the best. It gave a good crop in the 
summer, and a crop again in the fall, continuing 
until October. 

Mr. Down1ne inquired if the berries were perfect ; 
with him they were very imperfect. 

Mr. Frosr said some imperfect berries were pro- 
duced, but it gives a good crop of perfect fruit. To 
get a good crop, the old canes mast be cut out, and 
the fruit obtained from the present year’s shoots. 

H. T. Brooxs knew nothing of the ever-bearing 
sorts, but he had a never-bearing variety. 

Mr. Gienn thought well of the Doolittle Black 





Duke, one of the most promising of the new 


Raspberry. Oultivated between two -and three 
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acres. They will sell well and ship any distance- | made one year, trees were subject to attacks from 
They are larger, and not quite so seedy as the com-| blight the next. Had cultivated between the row 
mon Black Cap. | but proposed to let them go in turf for awhile 

Mr. Peck, of Bloomfield, grew Black Cap from | Thought Louise Bonne de Jersey the best pear to 
the woods, and could not tell the fruit from|make money of. After this, Virgalieu, Secka 
Doolittle’s Improved. | Beurre Superfin, Bartlett, (double worked, ) Tyson 

Mr. Downrne called attention to Vice-President | and Rostiezer. Would double work Bartlett op 
French—a week later than most of the Raspber- | White Doyenne. 





ries. A fine large berry; plant vigorous and pro-| D. 8. Mayzey, of Buffalo, said they could not 
ductive. | raiee a good Virgalieu in that section, neither ong 

CURRANTS. standard noradwarf. For early pears would plant 
Which are the best varieties, both for market and family use? Rostiezer and Tyson. Liked Louise Bonne de Jersey, 


Mr. Moopy thought most of the White Grape | and would pick off fruit so that it be not allowed 
Currant. It was large, and not so acid as many | to bear until five years planted. Duchesse d’ Angon. 
others, and hangs on the bushes well. Had them! leme shoald be served in the same way. There ig 
last season until the first of October. The Cherry | not a pear orchard west of Boston cultivated too 
Currant is about the same size, and an enormous | highly. 
bearer. | Mr. Moopy spoke highly of the Lawrence as 

Mr. Downrxe said there was but very little| winter pear. It ripened without any trouble, just 
difference in the fruit between White Grape and | like apples in the cellar, and was about as rood as 
White Dutch. There was considerable difference | the Virgalieu. 
in the leaves and habit of the plant.. There wasa| Mr. Townsenp remarked that while he had spoken 
new currant, said to be twice as large as White | of the blight which had really troubled him, he did 
Dutch, Versailles is a most desirable currant, the | not wish to carry the idea that he was discouraged, 
best of the new ones. The berry is as large as| for with all his losses his balance sheet exhibited g 
Cherry, and the bunches longer. balance on the right side. He obtained a profit of 

‘Mr. Frosr said the Versailles was much grown, | from $300 to $500 per acre to land on which he 
and was very popular around Boston. The berries | cultivated dwarf pears. No business was more 
were large, the bunches long, and the fruit very | profitable than dwarf pear culture. 
easily gathered. The President exhibited the measurement of two 

pear trees eight years planted, one grown in grass 
since set out, the other having received ordinary 
culture, the trunk of the former being four inches 
and three-eighths in circumference, and the latter 
two feet nine inches, 
nati and at some other places. After some remarks on grape growing, and the 

Mr. Down1ne said the American Seedling was | P&s#8° of a resolution of sysupathy with the Presi- 
known by different names in different localities, dent of the Society = his afiliction, the Society 
Mr. D. said, in answer to an inquiry, that Down- yoga o> unset oe Rochester in September next, 
ing’s Seedling was an improvement on Houghton’s at the call of the Council. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

Mr. Frost was cultivating, in addition to many 
English sorts, the American Seedling and Hough- 
ton’s Seedling. The American is the most upright 
in growth, and is considered the best around Cincin- 





Seedling, a very fair berry, but like all new things —_ - 
had been over praised. NOTES ON FRUITS AROUND CINCINNATI. 


Mr. Hoag thought pretty well of the Mountain ne eran 
Seedling. It is very productive, and makes a good Tue following interesting letter has been handed 
vigorous growth, and never mildews, us by the Secretary of the Genesee Valley Horti- 

Some discussion followed as to the best means of cultural Society : 
preventing mildew of the European varieties, but : 
nothing new was elicited. C. W. Szretey—Derar Srr.—At a recent meeting 

PEARS. of this Society, (Cincinnati Hort. Society,) held on 

What variety or varieties of dwarf pears is it best to plant in a | the subject of Strawberry Culture, the following 
orchard of threemcres; at what distance should the trees be plant- | premiums were offered, open to all: 
ed. and what is the best mode of culture? 1st. For a new Seedling Strawberry superior for 

Mr. Fis would plant Duchesse d’Angouleme. | market purposes to any now grown in Hamilton 
It is a good grower, bears early enough, and being | Co., a Silver Cup. 
a large, showy fruit, always commands a high price 2d. For a new Seedling Rose of decided merit, 
in the market, but would not plant one variety | One Dollar. ; 
exclusively. Sometimes one sort fails, and in such} The following Members of the Society were 
a case it is not best to have a total failure. No|appointed a standing committee to award the 
farmer likes to grow one crop exclusively, on this | premiums: 
account. Louise Bonne de Jersey does exceedingly} Dr. Joun A. Warver, Maj. J. M. Mitrixty, Prof 
well, and with him the Virgalieu did not crack. | H. M. Day, Rev. 0. E. Bans, and E. G. Rioxer, Esq. 
Would set out equal numbers of Duchessed’Angou-| The Strawberry season opened here May 10th 
leme, Virgalien, Louis Bonne de Jersey, with some | and closed June 20th. The Harly Washington's 
Bartletts double worked. the leading early market variety, but Hovey, when 

Mr. Townsenp found that trees were most subject | quality is taken into account, is decidedly our best 
to the blight just as they were coming into bearing, | market berry. The Longworth and McAvoy are 
and high culture he thought faverable to the disease. | fine for amateur culture, but too tender for market, 
He had suffered very severely—lost hundreds of | and do not remain long in bearing. Wilson's Al- 
trees, Noticed that when a vigorous growth was | bany is looked upon with favor, as a strong grower 
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and very prolitic. Strawberries have sold in the 
Cincinnati market as follows: First arrivals, $5 to 
$6 per bushel ; later arrivals, $2.50 to $4. At 
retail, 25 cts. to 5 cts. The crop has been good. 

Cherries have done well this season. The Black 
Tartarian is our best sweet market Cherry, and 
has sold at $6 to $8 per bushel for choice fruit. 

May Duke and Early May are most prolitic, and 
worth $2.50 to $4 per bushel. Cherry comes into 
market May 20th, and disappears June 15th. 

Raspberries have been less ‘productive of late 
than in former years, particularly the Red variety, 
a worm having attacked the foliage in the market 
plantations. Black,Caps predominate in market. 
Among the Red fruit the Alen is promising, and is 
prolific, large and hard, fine and round. Market 

rice $3 to $5 per bushel. ; 

Houghton’s Seedling Gooseberry is largely grown, 
producing under fair cultivation, say 200 bushels 
per acre. The fruit is mainly sold in an unripe 
state in advance of other fruits, at $2 to $3 per 
bushel. It never mildews. 

Plums are producing a full crop of perfect fruit 
and with but little attention to the trees. Jarring 
the trees and killing the “Turk” on a sheet is the 
snecessful remedy, comparatively speaking. 

Apples promise well, though some are dropping 
prematurely. 

Pears promise well. The Bartlett is our best 
market Pear; worth we think for money making, 
all other varieties together. It comes early into 
prolific bearing, and sells readily at full prices. 

Currants are receiving, deservedly, mere atten- 
tion. The Red and White Dutch are a valuable 
and profitable market fruit, and under proper cul- 
ture are very prolific. The fancy varieties are 
valued as a fancy articles. The Lawton Blackberry 
has not yet equalled the expectation formed of it. 
It may become more hardy and prolific. The fruit 
is fine in quality. 

The Grape crop promised well; until the warm 
rains of the past week set in, no rot had appeared, 
and it is but limited in extent as yet. The Catawba 
is our leading variety. Jsabella, Diana, Concord, 
&c., are at home farther North. Delaware is a 
delicious grape, but a very slender grower with us. 

Peaches promise best along the North bank of 
the Ohio, where protected by fogs from the river. 

Yours, Respectfully, 
DAVID B. PIERSON, Cor. Sec. 





Larce Cvucumser.—The London Gardener's 
Chronicle mentions the receipt of a specimen of 
the Empress Eugenie cucumber, 2 feet 3 inches 
long, and 8 inches round on an average — 6} inches 
round just above the stalk, and weighing 4 Ibs. 
The editor remarks that “it.is very remarkable 
that all the large cucumbers of which we have au- 
thentic records were white-spined.” 





How to Krzr Grapzs.—A correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer says: Keep them in the chaff or 
more properly the shell, bran or covering of buck- 
wheat. They will keep with little or no trouble. 
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We observe that several of our exchanges have 
commenced the annual campaign against that vora- 
cious marauder, the yellow striped bug. We desire 
to be heard on this matter. We think we havea 
right to our say. We have had our experience, and 
we mean to tell it. 


Our acquaintance with this interesting litthe insect 
has not been of long contimuance, but it has been 
quite intimate. We have learned to appreciate its 
industry, perseverance and sagacity; we may say 
in fact, we have great respect for it. In our city 
garden it was unknown. We were occasionally 
visited by the great brown squash bug, which we 
massacred without mercy, but since becomin 
acquainted with the striped variety, we have — 
to consider the former a harmless creature, quite 
moderate in its ravages, and altogether a very con- 
siderate bug. The first year we cultivated our 
present garden, we were unmolested by the yellow 
coated gentry. Squashes, cucumbers and pumpkins 
thrived beyond measure, and all thoughts of bugs 
were far from us. Indeed, in our confident security, 
we were led to believe the yellow striped bug, about 
which we had read so much in the agricultural 
papers, to be no better than a humbug or a bug- 
bear. But, alas! this fatal security cost us dear! 
During the succeeding spring we noticed one morn- 
ing a number of bugs with yellow backs upon some 
of our promising vines. Presently we observed, 
that they appeared to be decorating the leaves with 
a sort of lace-work, more ornamental than useful. 
We began to open our eyes to the state of the case, 
and concluded that the yellow striped bug had come 
at last. We have been more and more of the same 
opinion ever since. However, we were not to be 
frightened by a bug. We resolved to take immedi- 
ate and effectual measures to stop-the ravages of the 
enemy. A friend said, put meal on the vines; we 
did, and the bugs grew fat on it! Try lime, said 
another; we tried it, and came to the conclusion 
that the plants had the worst of it. The bugs not 
only continued their ravages—they multiplied and 
increased; they came in swarms, and though we 
pursued them remorselessly with thumb and finger, 
they literally covered the vines. People told us 
they would only eat the tender leaves, but we found 
they not only eat the leaves, tender and tough, but 
the very stalks down to the ground—they want the 
entire plant. To console us, some said their rava- 
ges would not continue long, but they came early 
in May, and staid till lateinthe summer. We began 
to think the habits of the creatures were very 
imperfectly known—but had the consolation of feel- 
ing that we were in a fair way to become very 
familiar with them. Still we continued the contest; 
hopelessly, we confess, but we meant to fight till 
the last leaf was gone. We put onions in the hills, 
we laid bits of camphor on nice white paper, we 
planted tomatoes, we sprinkled ashes, we covered 
with cotton batting—all, all in vain. The bugs 
flapped their wings and laughed in our face. Day 
by day the plants grew raggeder, until it made us 
feel poverty stricken to look at them. When we 
viewed the great gashes in the big leaves of our 
choicest plants, we felt like striking the attitude and 
exclaiming with Mark Anthony— 


“See what a rent the envious eusses made !” 
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We did our best, but we were beaten; the yellow 
jackets remained masters of the field. A few 
forlorn looking plants we kept along by means of 
open boxes, but all our hopes of squashes were 
dashed to the ground. We had paid an extraordi- 
nary price for Hubbard seed, and never saw the 
color of that excellent variety of squash. 

Thus ended the first campaign. We were beaten, 
but not put to flight. We camped on the field, 
intending to renew the’ contest another season. 
Remembering the prudent maxim, “in time of 
peace prepare for war,” we spent all our leisure 
time during the winter in making covered boxes, 
and this spring again took the field prepared for 
action. The plants came up, we clapped on the 
the boxes, and felt secure. As the enemy did not 
appear so early as last year, we grew careless, and 
one morning found a nice large plant, that had been 
left exposed, literally alive with the bugs. It had 
not much life in it, however, by the time we had 
driven them off. The covered boxes, fortanately, 
proved too much for the voracious intruders, and 
baffled there they flew to our pumpkin plants and 
made sad havoc. Animated by our love of pump- 
kin pies, we renewed the contest, and this time 
with a new weapon. We had lost all faith in any 
remedy save the boxes, believing there is nothing 
sufficiently noxious or deadly to conquer the yellow 
striped bug, but the New England Farmer, having 
recommended spirits of turpentine, applied by a hen 
feather or on cotton put on astick and stuck in the 
hills in a slanting direction over the plants, and 
several of our contemporaries declaring they had 
tried it with success, we concluded to experiment 
with it. Thus far it has partially succeeded. We 
are inclined to think the bugs don’t like it, but they 
will endure the pungent odor for a time rather than 
go hungry. In our somewhat trying experience, 
we have found open boxes the least objectionable 
remedy. Covered boxes are more effectual, but 
they exclude the light too much. The bugs will 
rarely enter the open boxes, and the plants have the 
benefit of air and light. 

And now, having learned so much of the habits 
of these creatures, we want to learn something of 
their origin. Whence do they come? Did they 
enter our garden the second year in the manure, or 
did they spy us out from afar and colonize upon us? 
In all our researches in insect literature we find very 
little written about the yellow striped bug. We 
have looked at the creature through the microscope, 
and have come to the conclusion that, like man, it 
is “fearfully and wonderfully made,” and like vice, 


“ 





is a monster of so frightful mein, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen,” 


—Portland (Maine) Transcript. 





WINE-MAKING IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


Arrer about an hour’s gallop across some rich 
yreen meadows, in which the beautiful Baroness 
W—— accompanied us—for the ladies of Transy]- 
vania almost riva! our own as horsewomen-—we ar- 
rived at the vineyard, situated on the slope of a 
small hill. There were about one hundred peasants 
employed in pieking and carrying large baskets of 
the bright grapes to a small pressing-house near by. 
Beautiful groups they formed as we caught sight of 
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as 
them every now and then, half hid among the tal] 
vines: there were young and old, men and women 
—the village seemed to have sent out all its foroeg 
for the joyous occasion, and in dresses so pictur. 
esque too, that the artist’s fancy could have desired 
no happier union of color, form, or expression, 
Leaving the Baroness in conversation with some of 
the old peasant women, the Baron beckoned yg 
away, and led us alone to see the pressing process, 
I could not understand this mystery, but, like g 
wise may, held my tongue, and submitted—and jt 
was well I did. In a number of large tubs we 
found aset of almost naked men dancing barefoot- 
ed, with all their force, to the music of the bag- 
pipes, on the heaps of fruit whiclf the carriers were 
throwing into them. I did not wonder we were 
led to this place alone, for except in some of the 
Silenic processions of Poussin, I never saw so ex- 
traordinary a scene. And it is in this manner the 
whole wine of the country is prepared! The Tran- 
sylvanians, who are singularly delicate as to the clean- 
liness of their food, declare that every possible im- 
purity is driven off in the fermentation the wine 
goes through after, and I was not sufficiently cruel 
to undeceive them. The great object of all this 
dancing seems to be to break the grapes, for they 
are afterward subjected to the press. I need not 
say that a thousand simple mechanical contrivances 
might be substituted for this nasty process. It is 
reckoned that one man can dance about two hours, 
when his feet become so cold he is forced to yield 
his place to another. In cold weather, hot wine is 
often poured over their legs to enable them to hold 
out longer, and spirits are allowed almost ad libitum, 
But the greatest support of the wine-presser is the 
bagpipe or fiddle, without which he could not con- 
tinue his dancing half an hour. During the whole 
time, he dances the regular national step, and ac- 
companies it with a song, which he improvises as 
he goes on. The usual termination of the vintage 
is a supper and a dance for the whole village. Tran- 
sylvania is a country which will probably one day 
assume a high rank as a wine-growing district. It 
is almost entirely laid out in small hills, it is well 
watered, a great many of its strata are of volcanic 
origin, and the land itself is rather poor: all cir- 
cumstances which, united to its geographical posi- 
tion, fit it for the purposes of the wine-grower. Al- 
though, even at the present time, no less than one- 
ninth of the whole population is said to live by the 


cultivation of the vine, nothing can be more care- 
less than the actual method of wine-making. All 


kinds of grapes are mixed indiscriminately; no 
care is taken to separate the over-ripe and those 
yet green from the others; and the.process of press- 
ing is, as I have described it, dirty and careless, 
The cultivation of the vine is equally neglected or 
ill-understood. Notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, however, there are already some score differ- 
ent kinds of wine which enjoy a well-deserved 
reputation.— Paget’s Hungary and Transylvania. 








Keertne Appies.—A correspondent of the Farm- 
ers’ Journal says he took a keg full of apples last 
fall, which he securely headed up and sunk to the 
bottom of a mill-pond. On bringing therh to the 
surface a few days ago, every apple was found to 
be quite free from speck or rot, and as sound and 
unwrinkled as when taken from the tree. 
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New Advertisements this Month. 

Wood Cuts for Sale—Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 

Honey—G. G. Berry, North Stamford, N. H. 

Select Strawberries—Frost & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Rochester and Lake Avenue N urseries—J. Donellan & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Cider Press Screws—L. M. Arnold, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Farms for Sale—Messrs. Wright, Ingersoll, C. W. 

Book Agents—E. G. Storke, Auburn, N. Y. 

New Book on Africa—Ticknor & Field, Boston, Mass. 

Cider and Wine Mill—W. O. Hickok, Harrisburgh, Pa. 

$150 per Month—J. 8. Pardee, Binghampton, N. Y. 

Trees for Sale—Jayne & Platman, Benton, Yates Co., N. LA 

Strawberries—John Wilson, Albany, N. Y. 

Strawberries—Wm. R. Prince & Co., Flushing, N. Y. 

Genesee Valley Nurseries—Frost & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Geneva Nursery—W., T. & E. Smith, Geneva, N. Y. 

Trees for the Autumn of 1860—T, C. Maxwell & Bros., Geneva 
N. Y. 

Small Fruits—Frost & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sugar Evaporator—Blymyus, Bates & Day, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Apple Grafts—Barnaly, Teas & Shepherd, Raysville, Ind. 

The Austin Shaker Seedliug—Chauncey Miller, Albany, N. Y. 

Air-Pressure Churn Company, New York City. 


APPA 
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Casu Prizes! Casu Prizes.—We regret to be still obliged 
to say that our offer of Cash Prizes for clubs to the present 
half volume of the Genesee Farmer, are attracting little or 
noattention. This oughtnot sotobe. The prizes are cer- 
tainly liberal, and are worthy of a little competition. Any 
young man might secure one of the largest by a little effort. 
To show about how large—or rather how smal/—a club 
will probably be necessary to take one of these cash prizes, 
we may state that last year a club of 22 subscribers to the 
half volume took a prize of $1; 23 a prize of $2; 24, $3; 
25, $4; 27, $5; 28, $6; 29, $7; 80, $8; 82, $9; 386, $10; 
etc. Are there any of our subscribers who can not take 
One of these prizes ? 

The prizes this year are the same as last year, and will, 
apparently, be taken by very small clubs. 
7+ee 

American Pomotoaica Society, Sept. 11, 1860.—Orch- 
ardists, fruit-growers and pomologists, throughout the 
country, should bear in mind that the 11th day of Sep- 
tember is the time appointed for the assembling of the 
American Pomological Society at Philadelphia. Many 
questions of the highest interest to fruit cultivators will 
be discussed, and the merits and demerits of a great vari- 
ety of fruits will be fully brought out; and we can not but 
advise a general attendance of all interested in these mat- 
ters in all parts of the Union and Canada. 


—_——_F Oo 











Uptanp Ricr.—We are indebted to Mr. D. Dickson, of 
Oxford, Ga., for some seed of upland rice. Mr. D. says 
“it grows well on high, dry upland, rich or poor; requires 
less rain than corn, and will yield twice as much per acre 
ascorn.” It is planted in Georgia from the first of March 
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Nores on tHE WEATHER FROM JUNE 15TH TO JuLy 16TH, 
1860.—In the last half of June, the weather was very 
pleasant and uniform —fine for all the crops. The earth 
was rather dry, even with ‘he moderate rains that fell 
twice, till the 28th, when a powerful rain drenched this 
section. The water of this rain amounted to 2.8 inches. 
The rain of the month was 3.782 inches. 

The average heat of this half was 69.1° — very near the 
mean for 23 years; and the mean of the month was 66.3° 
—just exceeding the same for 23 years. At noon of the 
25th, the heat was 88°, and the mean of tlie day 76°; and 
the mean was the same, 76°, for the 28th. The last five 
days were rather warm. 

Fruits and vegetables of the season were abundant. 
Strawberries, very large and delicious, to the end of the 
month. Cherries for the last fortnight excellent, and the 
trees loaded with them. Black raspberries in market for 
the last week of the month. Excellent green peas plenty 
for half a month, and the Marrow/fats are following. + 
The Horticultural Floral Exhibition, on the 22d, was 
very fine. The Rose was the belle of the occasion, when 
several hundred fair sisters decorated the scene. Thus 
have its varieties multiplied. Many other famed beauties 
graced the tables. The variety, magnitude, color, and 
taste of the strawberries, was surprising and joyous. 

Hay has been making in the last week, while winter 
barley also began to be cut, and some fields of rye and of 
winter wheat were nearly ready for the reaper. The 
promise of abundance is rich. 

Severe storms have continued through this half of the 
month, as in the first half. On the 17th, at Albany, was 
a heavy storm of thunder, rain and hail at 5 P.M. On 
the 18th was another storm in much of Dutchess Co. On 
the 19th, great wind, hail and rain, at Groverville, Herki- 
mer Co. At Hartford, Ct., a great rain, four inches in 
two hours, on the 20th, from 10 to 12. On the 29th, great 
gale and rain at Brooklyn, Long Island, doing much dam- 
age; also severe storm at Boston, as well as at Brighton 
and other towns in the vicinity; also at Springfield, Mass.; 
and also at Poughkeepsie and its surrounding towns. 

The scale-bug, called by Dr. Frrcn Lecanium acericor- 
ticis, was on the tender limbs of the soft maple in May, 
about an eighth of an inch long. In the beginning of 
June, it began to project its cottony mass of thread from 
its hinder and upper part, which increased in size to that 
of a large pea and contained several hundred small eggs, 
while the bug, lying on its belly, showed a tortoise-look- 
ing back of more than a quarter of an inch long. Some- 
times these cotton balls were so clustered as to cover 
more than half of the limb on its under part. At the 
close of July the eggs had began to hatch, and the very 
smali insecta, like wood-lice, crawled up the leaves and 
fastened themselves along the ribs or veins of the leaf, 
often in one continued line. What is to be the result? 
The insect is new here, unless seen on one tree last year, 
in the city. On the hard maple only afew appear. It 
has been found in one case on the honey-locust, and in 
one other on a willow. Some soft maples are nearly cov- 
ered with them. June has been a very fine month. 

July came in rather cool. Indeed, the first half of it 
has the mean heat of 65.7°, which is 4.5° below the mean 
for 23 years, and is actually half a degree lower than 





till the middle of June. 


mean heat of June last. 
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The highest temperature was at 2 P. M. on the 
and then only 80°, with a mean heat of the day 70.3°; 
while the highest last year im this half was 93°, and 
heat ranged for five days from 77° to 33.6° — v« 
compared with any of the five current days just passed. 

While our weather was cool at the beginning of July, 





15th, 


ry warm 


at the South the heat was great from the 2d to the 5th — 
ranging at Charleston, S. C., from 96° to 100°, and very 
oppressive even westward beyond the Mississippi. Al- 
though it is not uncommon to be 96° or more a few times 
in the hottest weather here and far North of us, itis very 
rarely so high at the South. Here, too, the night becomes 
much cooler, but at the South such weather is very op- 
pressive through the night also. 

The rain of the 4th gave 1.69 inch of water, and but 
little has fallen since, though the earth is not yet in need 
of more. 

A very severe thunder storm passed over Peoria, Iil., 
and its vicinity, on the Ist. 

Wheat harvest is nearly finished about us — the most 
being cut, and in fine order, by the 14th. This year wheat 
is a fine crop. Some new wheat came into market in the 
last of the first week of this month, on the 5th or 6th. 
Black raspberries followed the disappearance of the straw- 
berry on the first week, and soon was attended by the red 
fine raspberry. Cherries abound, of fine size and variety, 
and rich quality. The finest vegetables of the season fill 
the market. Truly we have a goodly heritage. 

The scale-bug, already noticed, is making progress in 
its work. Many of them are dead and decayed, but mul- 
titudes more of the wood-lice have issued from the cot- 
tony sacks, and multitudes of eggs are yet to be hatched. 
The leaves on one tree are rapidly decaying, drying and 
falling off, but the cause of this is not clearly the lice. 
Let us wait in hope that these beautiful shade trees are 
not to be destroyed by this insect. Who can estimate 
their value? Looking at the desolations in the wheat- 
fields by the Hessian fly and by the wheat-head midge, 
we know how formidable are these minute foes — an army 
with which human wisdom seems impotent to contend. 

7ee 

“Famine Prices.”—The gloomy accounts in regard to 
the growing crops is Great Britain, have led some people 
to anticipate “famine prices” for grain in this country. 
Farmer John Bull is proverbially fond of grumbling, and 
these accounts should be taken with a grain of allowance. 
The markets afford the best indication of the real state 
of the crops, and the latest reports from England show a 
slight depression in the prices of flour and grain. Prices 
in this country are now above the average. They may be 
higher, but they are quite as likely to be lower. Much 
depends on the weather in England. Farmers will, un- 
doubtedly, secure good prices for their crops this season, 
and it is generally the safest way to sell when fair rates 
can be obtained, rather than to wait for “famine prices.” 


— —©@0— 





Woop Curs.—The book containing impressions of over 
seven hundred of the engravings used in the Genesee 
Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory is 
now ready, and will be sent prepaid to any address on the 
receipt 50 cents. 
showing where discriptions of the cuts will be found. 


The book contains a complete index, 
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WEatHER AND THE Crops.—The Hon. T. C. Perens, the 

New York State Assessor, who has just passed over g 

considerable portion of the State, informs us that the crops 
aa ' 

The wheat, he thinks, will not 


average as much per acre as last Vvear ; 


are everywhere good. 
but there is a far 
At this date (July 
small portion only of the wheat is gathered. 


greater breadth of land sown. 98) a 
«0) 


For the last 
week we have had, in this vicinity, unfavorable weather 
% rarvesting verati s. th oh as ve ‘ am 
for harvesting operations, though as vet no damage has 
been done. Corn is generally good. Potatoes, in some 
sections, are not doing well. 
—-—-- - 0 @=ecewes 

0.8. , = of Madison, Wis., says: “ Farmers, as well as 
the rest of mankind, are very busy, and in this section 
(four miles north-east of the city), there are some who can 
For 
instance: J. V. Rogsrys has 600 acres, all in good culti- 


claim the title at least of being ‘Some farmers,’ 


vation, of the various crops; a dairy of 100 cows; forty 
acres of carrots, etc. in proportion, which it would require 
no small army of brave soldiers to master the weeds should 
they get the start—but as yet they look fine. The fruit 
prospects of the State were never half so flattering, 
Standard pears, three years planted, are well supplied 
with ‘luscious prospects ;’ and just now we are all ‘hoping 
on’ for a realization, and ‘hope’ we will not be obliged to 
‘hope ever.’” 

Geneva Nurseries.—On our late visit to Geneva, N.Y., 
we called at the Nurseries of Messrs. T, C. Maxweu & 
Brothers. 
occupied with nursery trees. 


These gentlemen have over 200 acres of land 
Everything is admirably 
cultivated, and in a most flourishing condition. A block of 
about five acres of dwarf pear trees particularly attracted 
attention by their vigorous growth and healthy appearance, 
Yet even here, as in Rochester, slight symptoms of the 
mysterious blight are manifest. The Messrs. M. pay much 
attention to the grape, and their green-houses are occu- 
Dianas, and 
other choice varieties, all in admirable condition. 


pied with thousands of young Delewares, 


Messrs. W., T. & E. Surru have an equally extensive and 
flourishing nursery adjoining the above; but we were unfor- 
tunate in not meeting with the proprietors. We found an 
extensive range of green-houses, filled with young grape 
vines and every indication of good culture and prosperity. 

‘cenmmenatlipa - 
Farme 
Now is the time to subscribe. It 


Tue Harr Votvme of the Genes: r commenced 
with the July number. 
will be sent to any address for 25 cents. 

Our friends at post offices, where we have but one or 
two subscribers, would greatly oblige us by acting as 
agent for the Furmer. Now is a good time to introduce 
the paper. We will send five copies of the half volume 
for $1, and a Rural Annual to the person getting up the 
club. Other inducements for forming larger clubs will 


be found in our columns. 


" ee . 

Sate or Trorovca-Brep Carrie.—At Mr. R. A. ALExX- 
ANDER’s annual sale of Short-horn cattle in Kentucky, 18 
cows and heifers were sold at an average price of $152.68, 
.42 each. His herd is one of 
the largest and best in America. At Mr. W arnwricaHT’s 
sale of Devons, at Rhinebeck, N. Y., one cow was bonght 
by Mr. McCarcuem, of Louisiana, for $200; and the same 


and 19 bulls averaged $153 





gentleman also paid $160 each for a cow and bull. 
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An AwertcaN MowInG Macutve 1x Encianp.—The Lon- 
don Agricultural Gazette of July 7, speaking of the forth- 
coming Exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society, 


says: 
«Nothing is now more perfectly certain than the avail- 
ability of machinery for cutting grass, The road to the 
show-yard lies through a grass field from which a heavy 
crop of hay has just been gathered. It has been mown 
by seythe, and the quality of its performance when com- 
ared with Woopn’s mower is obviously very inferior. T he 
stubble is left of uneven length, and a great deal of it 
much too long where the mowing has been done by hand ; 
where done by the horse-drawn mower the stubble is of 
erfectly even length, and no sythe could remove anything 
more, worth saving.” 
+ee 


Sorcuum Sucar.—We have received specimens of sugar 
made by Coox’s Portable Sugar Evaporator from the 
Chinese sugar cane. It is nearly as white as the best 
cane sugar. This sugar evaporator is manufactured by 
Messrs. Buymyvs, Bares & Day, of Mansfield, Ohio, and is 
highly spoken of. For price, &c., see advertisement in 


this number of the Furmer. 
2ee ——— 





Tue Farwer anv Rurat AnnvuaAL Ciuss.—We will send 
eight copies of the Genesee Farmer for the currant half- 
volume (July to December, inclusive), and eight copies 
of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1860, 
for three dollars (374 cents each), and an extra copy of the 
Farmer and Annual to the person getting up the club. 


— ——_ 2 @e- 





Tae Rvurat ANNvAL AND Horticutturat Direcrory.— 
As announced last month, we have just struck off another 
edition of three thousand copies of this work for 1860. 
Not a reader of the Farmer should be without this work. 
It will be sent prepaid by mail to any address for twenty- 
five cents. 





oie 

Lapres Department.—We are compelled to omit the 
Ladies’ Department this month. It is our wish to devote 
more space to this department, and should feel obliged 
if our fair readers would send us a few short and appro- 


priate contributions. 





an a 

Tue Rvrav Poeray or tux Encuish Lancuace.—(T. L. 
M.) We will send you, or others, this beautiful book, 
prepaid by mail, on the receipt of the publishers price, 
$3 00. 





eee 


Inquiries and Answers, 


Farms ror Save.—I have often thought that it would 
be interesting and useful to the readers of the Genesee 
Farmer if those having farms for sale or to rent would 
advertise them in your paper. The advertisements need 
not be long—briefly stating the location of the farm, num- 
ber of acres, improvements, buildings, price, ete.—Joun 
WituiaMs, July, 1860. 

This is a good suggestion, and one which we shall be 
happy to see carried out. We will make a special depart- 
ment in our advertising columns for this purpose. Let 
the advertisements be sent in early in the month, and as 
short as possible. 


Wire Wormus.—Can any of your readers tell me a 
method of destroying the wire-worm.—W. D. L. Bramp- 
ton,C. W. 

Destroying Witp Mvstarp.—Will some of your cor- 
respondents inform me of a more effectual way of destrov- 
ing it than by pulling by hand?—L. M., Franktown, C. W. 
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UnrrurrruL AppLe Trees.—I have four apple trees, 
about fifteen years old, all thrifty and apparently in good 
condition. They bloom abundantly every spring, but 
while the fruit is forming it all drops. have pruned 
and dug abouc them, but without success. Will you, or 
some of your correspondents, please inform me through 
the Farmer how I must proceed?—B. R. D., Elm Spring, 
Ky. 

We suspect that these trees, although they are now 
“apparently in good condition,” have been stunted by 
poor culture, which has caused them to form an excessive 
quantity of fruit-spurs. The remark of our correspond- 
ent, that he has pruned the trees and dug about them, to 
cause them to set fruit, leads to the inference that this 
practice has not been habitual with him, during the whole 
growth of the trees since transplanting, as most assuredly 
it should have been. 

That the trees “ bloom abundantly,” but set no fruit, is 
evidence in itself that they are not equal to the task im- 
posed on them, and the strength of the trees is exhausted 
in the production of the blossoms. 

Our advice is to continue to cultivate the soil about 
them as far as their roots extend; in the fall give it a 
good coat, two or three inches deep, of well-rotted man- 
ure, and dig it in. During the winter, prune off two- 
thirds of the wood of this summer’s growth, and thin out 
the branches where they are growing too close together 
to admit the free passage of light and air. As soon as 
the blossom buds form in the spring pick off three-fourths 
of them; and if the desired result is not obtained the 
first year, let this system of culture be followed up and it 
will prove effectual. 

Buppine THe Pear on THorn.—Can you or some of your 
correspondents who are acquainted with the theory of 
budding, inform me if it would be profitable to bud the 
pear on thorn, or whether it would be more profitable to 
graft in the roots of thorn, as the pear stocks are very 
scarce in the West. I bought, in the spring of 1860 a lot 
of apple, pear and cherry seedlings; out of 350 pear seed- 
lings, there are but 70 growing. Therefore, if thorn stocks 
would answer the purpose as well as pear stocks, it would 
be a great advantage to me, for there are thorn stocks 
with us in abundance.—R. H. M., Palmyra, Ind. 


The pear may be worked on the thorn and form a tree 
that will last a short time, but the union is quite imper- 
fect, and there must always be a feeling of insecurity in 
high winds; at the longest they are short-lived. 

There is no necessity of using this stock while good 
trees budded on the Angers quince or pear stocks are to be 
so easily obtained of the nurserymen. It is the worst of 
folly to try to patch up unsuitable stock, or to waste land 
in growing seedling apples, peaches, cherries, etc., when 
good trees, of the very best varieties of fruit, can be pur- 
chased with little trouble and at reasonably moderate 
rates. The planting, staking, training, and after culture 
of the trees, is the same, whether the varieties are good 
or bad; and the first crop of good fruit usually pays the 
difference, if not more, of expense in the first cost. 


Trotting at AGRicuLTurAL Fairs.—Are not our agri- 
cultural exhibitions degenerating from what they were 
first intended to be? The intention of the originators of 
these exhibitions was to improve stock; to advance agri- 
cultural and mechanical science; and to further agricultu- 
ral improvement. But.what is the effect? Mainly, I 
would say, to know whose horse can érot the fastest. 
Take away this part of the exhibition and 1t will cease to 
attract attention—in fact, could not be sustained. This is 
the case in our section, and perhaps more or less in others. 
—W. H. Snyper, Rosemont, N. J. 











Catirornta Rep-woop.—(Ws. S. Ruse, Cherry Hill, 
Oregon Ter.) The seeds you sent us of the Red-wood 
(Sequoia se mpervirens), in the winter of 58-9, we sowed 
in the spring and grew the young plants readily, and have 
now some that we wintered through the last winter in the 
green-house. 

This tree proves to be tender in this longitude north of 
the latitude of the City of Washington, and there is con- 
sequently little demand for it. In the Southern States it 
does well. 

The price at which you state the seed can be furnished 
—from $500 to $1,000 per bushel—is so high that very 
little if any would find a market. The safest way to en- 
gage in the sale of it would be to advertise to make con- 
tracts for its delivery at certain rates, and you would then 
run no risks. 


‘“Wuicn 1s THe Best Varrety or Waeat?’—(C. Horr- 
wan, Berrysburgh, Pa. We can not answer this question : 
it depends so much on circumstances. No one variety is 
best for all soils and climates. You will find remarks on 
some varieties of wheat in this number of the Farmer. In 
regard to the “Zurkey Flint wheat,” advertised in the 
Genesee Farmer, we know nothing personally. It may be 
all that is claimed for it— and it may be a humbug. 


Cotumpine.—(M. S. G., Fayetteville, Ark.) The seeds 
you sent us a year ago last winter of a superior variety of 
Columbine, we planted last spring, and they prove to be 
common Aguilegia Canadensis, that grows wild all over 
the Northern States and Canada. 


Dircuine Macatne.—(J. J. B.) Gao. D. Sriiison, Esq., 
of this city, has patented a machine for this purpose, 
which works admirably. It may be seen in operation on 
the farm of Mr. Bucx.anp, two or three miles east of 
Rochester. It is worth looking at. 


Huneartan or Honey Brave Grass.—I would like to 
make some inquiries respecting the Hungarian or Honey 
blade grass. How early may it besown? will frosts injure 
it if sown before settled warm weather? would it be a 
profitable crop to plow under to improve worn land? and 
would it be sufficiently advanced to plow under for buck- 
wheat? and can two crops be grown in a year on the same 
ground ?—A. J. Tayior., Bradford Co., Penn. 


Wacon Axie.—(W. J., Hartwood, Va.) A wagon axle 
wants to be set so that the wheel will stand on a plumb 
spoke. The center of bearing on the road should be plumb 
under the center of boxing; wheels are commonly plumbed 
by the outer edge of the spoke. If the wheels are nearly 
straight and the boxes taper much, the end of the axle 
will turn upward; then it will want some gather—that is, 
the wheels must be a little closer in front than they are 
behind, else they will run off.—J. H. A., Avon, C. W. 

Bees.—I would like an article from some of your expe- 
rienced correspondents on the management and working 
of bees. Almost all the bees are leaving round here; 
some of them leave after they are hived and start to work. 
—J. H. A., Avon, C. W. 


Piantatn.—Can you or any of the readers of the Gen- 
esve Farmer tell what is the best way to exterminate the 
plantain from our fields? There are acres of land spread 
over with this weed in this neighborhood.—J. B., Scalp 
Level, Pa. 


Larce CLover.—We have just finished cutting clover. 
I think the stalks will average three feet long. I meas- 
ured one stalk to-day that was four feet seven inches long. 
Is that long for common clover ?—W. W. Grauam, Mercer 
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Agricultural ibitions for 1860, 
NATIONAL, 
vame. Where Heid, Date, 
Horse Exhibition. ..... Springfield, Mass.......September 1 
United States......... Cincinnati ............ . “ 12» 
STATE. 

American Institute.... New York ............ 
EE 240000000008 Montgomery........... October 29, Noy. 9 
CIID 0 +00. c00s cee Sacramento ...........September 19% 
Canada, Lower ....... Rae 
Canada, Upper........ ee 
Connecticut........... No exhibition on account of cattle disease, 
Georgia ....- 200005 ea October 23~% 
Georgia, (Cotton Plant- 

GEE, ccccevesccecees Macon City............ Dec. 3, for 3 wks, 
Tilinois.........ceeee- Jacksonville September 10-15 
| Ree Indianapolis........... October 15% 
FOUR. .cccccccece veces ae « 5 
Kentucky ....+......- Bowling Green .... ...September 18-2 
Kentucky, Central....Danville............... “ Pa 
BEO.. ceccese Sa  — - September 25—9 
PEND wean ccccccecocesccecccscocecnvecees Ociober 30, Noy, 3 
Michigan.........+++ ee: 
Minne-ota.......+..+- Fort Snelling........... September 27~9 
OS Ee ee ee September 24—7 
Missouri, Central...... 

Mississippi ......+...-. Holly Springs ......... October 16 

OE Omaha........ .......September 19-9 
New Hampshire...... Manchester........... Cetober 4 
eee Elizabeth..............Sepfember 4—7 
>! EEE i ects s:nennbinseeninial October -&§ 
Olle... e200 PS: RD . September 25-98 
OPOBON... cc ccccccccccccces covcvcccccscsesecs October 3 





Pennsylvania. 
Pomological Society 
St. Louis Ag. and Me- 


.. Wyoming ............-September 4-9 
.-Philadelphia........... ™ ll-4 


chanical Association.St. Louis ............-- - 24—97 
South Carolina........ Columbia..... ..+---November 13—1§ 
Southern Central...... 

OUMOIINS . .cccccecces ccsacnenaneond October 818 
Tennessee, Middle Di- 

MRR o<cvcuescouses ee September 24—2% 
ae Burlington ........-.-. “ li—l4 
Virginia, Central...... | re October 22-8 


Wisconsin............ PRs nescescnseoncs September 24-29 


COUNTY. 


NEW YORK. 











TG o0606s00046000 qe ccseewessesevees September 18—2 
RE Liele Village........... « li—3 
Cattaraugus,.......... Little Valley........... " 2-H 
Chautauque .......... ee “ 11-13 
SED». sacceoeoes COVENIFY... 0c. ccceccee - October a4 
CROMER 2.00 cccccccecces ccs 20 -cocccescese 
Clinton........2+.- eee September 10-1 
SNE 606s ovccceces ET conannannwee qaens a 20—2 
eee Essex Village........-- 
Sere eres 
IUD i ks50'h000 0006. p060000000%ssc0seeeeKe0 
Genesee Valley.. ....Nunda,............... S 18-15 
are Little Fa:ls...... 
I on nanidine Geneseo....... September 2g—8 
OS eee ., ers " 3-2 
SEER a knenatinedine ” 26-21 
,_ eae Se ° 26-28 
ER. cesecccveceees Utica .... " 25-8 
Mexico « 18—0) 
PE ivctscccacevend Canandaigua " 26-8 
ELLE ES AO e 26-2 
UN cons. cssancnil Brewster ............-- “ 26-27 
| REE? scncnesececcoes . 19 
Rensselacr.... .....+. Lansingburgh..... . 6 19-2 
St. Lawrence Interna- 

| le NIE Ogdensburgh........-- «“ 26-29 
St. Lawrence ......... | NRE “ 26-38 
Susquehannah Valley.. Unadilla “ 25-2 
ETT j ° 26-28 
Skaneateles ......... 
eee «s 4-7 
sompkins........ e 5—T 
Tonawanda Valley “s 26-2 
| OREN al. ccidnws wets « 26—-%8 
Union, Monroe Vo.,.... ‘ 
Westchester ..........] 
(0 ERS 
Wayne, Palmyra Un- 

ee ee a ere October 24 

MAINE, 
Androscoggins .... ... RG, civcvevewsced October 2-5 
Franklin ..... wonnesee Farmington............ - 5-5 
Hancock........ hina Ellsworth........... September 26-2 
MARYLAND. 

ee eee October 16—19 
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Special Notices, 


James Pyie’s Dreretic Satsratus.—JameEs Pyx's Dietetic 
Saleratus is the purest, best, and healthiest Saleratus ever made. 
The Press every where applauds it. More than one hundred 
and fifty thousand families use it. Grocers all over the country 
deal in it, and prefer it to all others, All who use it certify in its 
favor; and when they have proved its qualities will use no other; 
for no other will make as good bread, biscuit, and cake, what- 
ever may be the pretensions of interested imitators. Depot, 845 
Washington St., New York. 
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GENESEE FARMER OFFICE, 
Rocuester, N. Y., Jury 23, 1860. 


NEW YORK MARKET.—July 19. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—The demand for Western and State 
flour is more active in part for export to London. Superfine State, 
$5.15@$5.20 ; for extra do., $5.40@ $5.45 ; $5.30@ $5.55 for choice 
do.; $5.60@$5.70 for shipping brands of Ohio round hoop extra. 
Canada Flour in limited request—$5.30@ $5.45 for spring wheat 
extra, and $5.55@4$7.5" for winter do, Southern Flour lower and 
more plenty—#5.50@ $5.80 for mixed to good superfine Alexan- 
dria and $5.85@ $7.50 for the better grades Rye Flour at $3.50@ 
$4.25. Corn meal active.at $3.50 for Jersey, $3.60 for Baltimore, 
and $3.65@3.7 | for Brandywine. 

GRAIN—Wheat market more active. Red Western, $1 343¢ 
@1.35; Milwaukee club, $1.27@$1.80; No. 1 Chicago spring at 
$1.26; white Canadian, $1.40@$1.4244 ; white Michigan at $1.40; 
white Ohio and Indiana, $1.42@+r1 48: re red Southern at 
$1.40; white do., $1.50.. Rye in limited demand at 81c@83c. 
Oats—demand fair at »Te@38¥¢c for Canada East; 3834 @39}¢ for 
Western Canada West, and 40@4lc for State. Corn lower, at 61 
@61%c for sound mixed Western; 62c for very choice do.; 68@ 
64c for round yellow ; 65@66c for Western do., and 80c for choice 
white Southern. 

PROVISILONS—The inquiry for Pork is more active at $19.40 
@$i9.50 for new Mess; $18.50 for old-and prime do.; $1425@ 
$14.3744 tor new Prime. Beef Hams in /air demand—western 
at $15@$15.50. Beef firm at $4.50@86.00 for country mess; 
$8.50@ 310.50 for repack. d mess, and $11@$12.50 for extra mess. 
Lard, 13@1344¢. Butier, 12@lé5e for Ohio, and $14@18c for State. 
Cheese. 614@9c for Ohio, and 8}¢@11 for State. 

SEEDS—A fair demand for clover seed at 8c. 
$1.10 per bushel of 56 Ibs. 

HAY—Demand fair for shipping, at T5@85e per cwt. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET.—July 19. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Market quiet. Standard superfine is 
held at $5.25, and extras at $5.50; extra family and fancy lots, 
$5.75@$6.50. Rye Flour and Corn Meal quiet—the former at 
$3.62, and the latter nominal at $3.87}¢ per bbl. in Pennsylvania 


——eEeEeOerer> 





Cotton seed, 


meal. 

GRAIN—There is a steady demand forWheat—New red, $1.28 
for prime Delaware, and $1.27 for Pennsylvania; old Kentucky 
white at $1.45@$1.5'; Southern white ranges from $1.30@ $1.40, 
Rye is quiet—oid Pennsylvania at T83@79c. Corn scarce at 66c in 


store. Onts firmer—Pennsylvania at 39@40c; Delaware, 36c. 
PROVI-lONS—Mess Pork at $19.50, with small sales, Beef 
dull. Bacon, 11%c. Shoulders, 10c. Sides, 11@11\%e. Lard. 


13%c for cash: kegs. 13°¢@l4e. Butter dulli—solid packed and 
roll are selling at 10@12¢ 

SEEDS—Quiet. Clover at $4.°0@4.75 per bushel—there is 
very little off--'ng. Timothy is also quiet at $4@$4.25. Domes- 
tic Flaxsee:! ~ (ls on arrival at $1 62. 

WOOL- “ firm and more active. 40@47c for common 
and meci: “IMS te for half and full blood, 


-PALO MA‘KET—Jaly 19, 


FLOUF dy and demand encouraging. $4.75@$5 


for extra fr wood choice extra Indiana and Ohio, $5 
@I5.87 34 -@%6 for double extras and favorite family 
brands. 

GRAIN— “heat. market quiet. Red winter Ohio, $1.183¢; 
white wini: crop ut $1.25. Corn—prices higher; Toledo 
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| early at 514¢c; Ohie, 52c; Illinois at 52c. Oats qui 
, ; , 52; 8 at 52c. 3 guie 
Rye dull at 65c. Peas quiet at 6/c. quiet and stendy, 
PROVISIONS—Heavy mess pork held firmly at $1850. » 
do, $17.00; prime, $18.50. Beef quiet at $7.50," A in) Ye 
for shoulders; 93¢¢ for plain hams, 10¢¢ for sugar cuted we 
11@11}gc for sacked do. Lard, 12c in bbis., and 12%¢ j ) 
Cheese, 7@8e. “AC ID Kegy 
WOOL—Prices firm. Extra pulled sells at 38@45e- 
| Worth 30@83e ; superfine, 877¢@40c, and extra, d5e. “Gon +. 
ada Wool will bring 30c. Can. 


CHICAGO MARKET.—July 17, 
FLOUR—Quiet ; sales of choice Spring extra at $5.95. 
GRAIN—Wheat active with sales of No. 1 white on track 

$1.20; No, 2 do. $1.11; No.1 red, $1.12@#1 12%; No? . 
$1.08@$1.09 ; No. 2 spring. $1.06@$1.08; rejected do. eQ%, 
| Oats — with —_ at 263¢¢ afloat and 25e in store, "Rye quis 
—sales of new at 51c on track. Barley dull with no sales} 
from. : Satie 
PROVISIONS—Heavy mess Pork, $18.75, 
11@l11¥e. Butter 9¥c. 
50c per bushel. 
POULTRY—Chickens, $1.50@$1.75 per doz. Turkeys, 5@f% 


Lard nominal} 
Eggs 7c per doz. New Potatoes, 44g 


per Ib, 

CATTLE—Beef Cattle, $3@$3.75, for fair to good, and Hu tor 
extra, Hogs—demand good and prices firm with sales at H5.a@ 
$5.35 per cwt. : 

HIDES—Dull at the following quotations: Green salted TQ 
7%; dry salted, 19@124e; dry fiint, 15@15xe. ‘ 

WOOL—Market quiet. 25@45c per lb., depending on quality 


CINCINNATI MARKET.—July 20, 
FLOUR—Market dull and depressed. Old made superfine ig 
offered at $4.25, and do. extra at $4.49@$4.60; extra new wheat 
at $4.50@$4.60, and extra family to fancy at $4.75@$5. 
GRAIN—There is a good demand for prime white wheat for 
export—market firm at $1.08@$1.10; red in fair demand at $1, 
for prime. Corn—market dull. Oats dull at 37e@38e. Rye 68g, 
70c. Barley—old is nominal 80c@85c ; new at TF5@8e, © 
PROVISLONS—Mess Pork quiet; inferior brands can be bought 
at $18.50@$18.75. and first-class ai $19. Bacon, at 994@11Ke 
Cheese, Western Reserve, 7@7¥c. Butter, 14@l5e for Westen 
Reserve, and 11@12c for Central Ohio; common dull at 8@10¢, 
HAY—Market firm, with a brisk demand at $15@$16 per ton 
for prime new, and #18 for prime old in bales. 
SEEDS—Flaxseed at $1.10 per bushel. 













TORONTO MARKET.—July 19. 

FLOUR—Dull. Present quotations as follows: Superfine, $5.15 
@%5.20; fancy, $5.40@5.60; extra, $5.90@$6.20; double extra, 
$6,50@7 per barrel, 

GRAIN—Wheat, $1.25@$1.30 per bushel. Barley quiet at te 
@55c. Rye scarce and nominal at 6%c@65c per bushel. Oats in 
fair request at 82@38c. Peas, 54@5Sc per bush. 

- PROVISIONS—Potatoes, new, vary in price from T5e@S80e and 
sometimes 90c per bushel; old potatoes, 2\\c@27e per bushel, 
Fresh Butter, 12c@15c; good new No. 1 tub is scarce at 12@ 
123¢¢ per lb., wholesale. Eggs, 124¢e@18c per dozen wholesale, 
and 15c retail. 

CATTLE—Best beeves at $5 50 per 100 Ibs. of beef, and second 
class at $4.50@$5; inferior cattle can be had at $3 50, Sheep, $@ 
$5 each. Lambs, $8@34, and Calves. $3.50 each. 

POULTRY—Spring chickens 15@20c per pair, and 2%5e for 
year old chickens, Ducks, 30@40c per pair. 

WOOL—Offered very freely and prices better ; 25@30c per lb. 
for good washed wool. Sheepskins are also better and sell at 2 
each. Lamb-skins, 30@40c. Beef hides, $5@$5.50 per 100 lbs 
Cualf-skins, 10c per Ib. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. —July 19. 
- At market, 1000 Beeves, 300 Stores, 4000 Sheep and Lambs, 40 
Swine. 

PRICES — Market Beef— Extra. $7.25: First quality, $7.00; 
Second. $6.75; Third. $5.50. Working Oxen—None. Milch Cows 
—$41@$47; Common, $1920. Veal Calves.— $3.00, $4.06 
$5.00. Yearlings—None. Two Years old—$9@$#11. Three Years 
old—$12@$17. Hides—6c@6%¢c per lb. Calf Skins — 10¢@ l8e 
perlb. Tallow—6@6%ec. Sheep and Lambs—$1.5@$1.M; 
extra, $1.75, $2.00@$3.00 Pelts—$0.50@$175. Swine—Pat 
Hogs, none, Stores, wholesale, 6@63éc ; retail, 644e@8e. Spring 
Pigs, 734@S8e ; retail, 84¢@9e. 

Beeves are sold here by the head, at prices per Ib, equal to the 
estimated weight of beef in the quarter, together with the fifth 
quarter, er the hide and tallow, at the same price, at a shrinkage 
from live weight agreed on by the parties—from 28 to 84 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL MARKET—June 30. 
FLOUR—American Western canal. old, $%.36@$6.50; Ohio 
$7.50@$7.75: sour, $6@$6.50; Canada sweet, #6.75>@§T.25. 
GRAIN—American white wheat, $1.73@$1.83: red do, $1.50 
$1.62; Canadian white, #1 65@$1.73; do. red, $1.51@$1.62. In 
dian corn—white, $1.064@$1.124¢; yellow, $1@$l.01x. All 
per bush, of 60 Ibs. 





WOOL—Ranges in price from 11c@40c per Ih, 
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LONDON MARKET.—July 2. 


= i sour, $6.50@$7 ; sweet, $7.25@$T 75. 
GR UR Wheat—American white. $1.59@$1.74: do red, $1.50 
@t.77. Indian corn—white, $1.08@$1.14; yellow, $1.05@$1.11, 


Pe Oe OL-Domestic fleece, 82c@40c ; sorts, 80c@48e per Ib. 


——_ 
= 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A yew short advertisements of interest to farmers —and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces. (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” if appropriace to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 





oo 
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THE AIR-PRESSURE CHURN. 
PATENTED FEBRUARY 8th, 1859. 
HE AIR-PRESSURE CHURN has been proved, by some 
of the best dairymen in the country, to be the only perfect 
churn in existence. It has no dashers, but works by the aid of 
condensed uir; it is simple, durable, and quick-working, and is 


Warranted to make More Butter than any other Churn! 
INVARIABLY OF THE BEST QUALITY! 
No Butter-Maker can Afford to be Without it!! 


FROM THE N. Y. TRIBUNE. 

“A new churn has appeared, which, we believe, will give great- 
er satisfaction than any of its almost innumerable predecessors. 
Heretofore we have found no substitute for the old hard-working, 
but effective dasher churn; but one has, we think, at last been 
invented. This new churn will make more and better butter, 
from a given quantity of cream, than any other we have ever 
seen, and in a reasonable time.” 

Reference is made to the following gentlemen among many 
others who have used the Air-Pressure Churn the past season, 
and who give it their unqualified approbation : 

Wm. Cullen Bryant, Esq., Roslyn, L. I. 

Solon Robinson, Esq., Hunt’s Bridge, Westchester Co., N.Y. 

Andrew B. Hammond, Chestnut Ridge, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 

Henry C. Hoag, Quaker Street, Schenectady Co., N.Y. 

D. A. McFarland, Salem, Washington Co., N.Y. 

Chas. Alden, Newburgh, Orange Co., N.Y. 

R. T. Hume, Esq., Hobart, Delaware Co., N.Y. 

J. Handley, Milton, Ulster Co., N.Y. 

Luther Fowler, Mt. Kiseo, Westchester Co., N Y 

Lewis Sherrill, Greeneville, Greene Co., N.Y. 

2 Send for a circular. Liberal discount to Agents. 

Address all orders to the 

AIR-PRESSURE CHURN CO., 

Aug.—1t Nos, 182 and 184 Greenwich 8t., New York. 

GREAT AUSTIN SHAKER SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
HE LARGEST STRAWBERRY IN THE WORLD! Am- 
ateurs consider this seedling the greatest acquisition to our 

small fruits ever introduced. A monster in size, wonderfully pro- 
lific, and of the finest flavor. We are now prepared to take or- 
ders to commence delivering plants in August in rotation as or- 
dered. Address either 
CHAUNCEY MILLER, Albany, N.Y., Shaker Trastee, 
Or WM. 8. CARPENTER, 468 Pearl St., N.Y. 
WE orrer THE FoLLowinG CERTIFICATE: 

We, the undersigned, having ordered largely of the Austin 
Seedling in May last, with the assurance that our money would 
be refunded if not satisfied, after seeing the fruit, beg leave to 
report, That we have visited Watervleit, the Shaker settlement, 
where the Austin is now fruiting. We found it growing in the 
most common way, in masses, and not in hills, without any par- 
ticular care, and much injured by the drouth ; yet the great pro- 
ductiveness and uniform large size and fine flavor, induces us to 
consider the Austin as one of the best varieties in cultivation, 
and a great acquisition to our small fruits. We found the Austin 
averaging larger than the Wilson's Albany, and about as pro- 
ductive ; and from appearances will continue to fruit till the mid- 
dle of July. 

JOHN C. THOMPSON, Tompkinvilie, Staten Is., N.Y., 
JAMES L. LOCKWOOD, Stamford, Ct, 
EDWARD BISHOP, Stamford, Ct. 


500,000 APPLE GRAFTS—Put up in the best manner 











and ready for delivery by 15th of March next. 
Price, ‘$6 to $8 per 10009, Aug.—1t* 
BARNALY, TEAS & SHEPHERD, Raysville, Ind. 
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COOK’S PORTABLE 
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SUGAR EVAPORATOR, 
For Making Sorghum Sugar. 


‘WO YEARS’ TEST has proven this Machine not only to be 
an entire success, but to be 
The Only Evaporator which can Make Sorghum Sugar 
Successfully, 

It is very simple and beautiful in its operation. It J§ A PER- 
FECT SELF-DEFECATOR, and dispenses with Lime, and 
chemicals for clarifying. It is 

The Most Rapid Evaporator in the World! 
Is portable; économizes fuel; needs no brick arch, and NEVER 
FAILS TO GIVE PERFECT SATISFACTION. 
PRICES, &c., OF EVAPORATOR. 
No. 2, Pan 45 by 72 in., galv. iron, $45; same size, copper, of. 
oe 8 4 : “ “ 5. 


» © 45 by 90 “ 55 
“ 4 “ 45 by 108 “ 65: “ “ 85. 
Weight, without Brick. Capacity for boiling good Cane Juice. 
_ Bere sedecenees 245 Ib No, 2. about 2 bbls. per hour. 
DF Do cesccdscteseseses 280 « *°e - ¢ @e sae 
WT casi ddhmaiieainn $30 « “4 4 4 “ 
TESTIMONIALS. 


“ Operates admirably.”—American Agriculturist. 

“Entire success.”—Cleveland Plaindealer. 

“ Very valuable invention.”—Scientific American. 

* Makes actual, veritable sugar.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 

“The most successful.”—Ohio Cultivator. 

“ Working wonders.”— Milwaukie Democrat. 

The following are the names of a few of the many who have 
made Sorghum Sugar equal in appearance and flavor to the best 
New Orleans : 

O. N. Brainard, Marion, O.; Enoch Payne, Springfield, Il. ; 
Isaac Karsner, Florida, O.; J. Q. Beattie, Defiance, O.; John 
Richards, Tecumseh, Mich. ; John Keed, Mansfield, U.; H. Manse 
field, Lexington, O.; W. Carothers, Lexington, 0,; E. 8. Raker, 
Locust Corner, O., &c. &c. 

BLYMYUS. BATES & DAY, 
MANSFIELD, Oxt0. 
(2 Send for a Circular. 


SMALL FRUITS. 
E have an immense stock of SMALL FRUITS, for sale 
daring the Autumn of 1860 and Spring of 1861. 

In addition to the more common sorts of Native Grapes, we 
have over 25,000 plants of such desirable sorts as Delaware, Con- 
cord, Diana, Rebecca, Hartford Prolific. Early Northern Mus- 
cadine, Logan, and 20 other sorts—*br, * vines, for out-door 
culture. Of Foreign Grapes, we ha\_ 385 sorts, one to two 
years old, for Hot or Cold Vineries, or for "yiting in pots. 

An extensive stock of each of the comi?on sorts of Currants, 
one or two years old, and fine one year old plants of White Grape, 
Victoria, Cherry, &c. 

Fine and well grown Gooseberry plants, of the American 
and Houghton Seedling, which never mildew, as well as the best 
English sorts most suitable for this climate. 

A great stock of Raspberries, such as Red Antwerp (Hud- 
son River), Yellow Antwerp, Orange, Franconia, Knevett’s Gi- 
ant, &c.,, including several thousand of the Autumn-bearing 
kinds, Belle de Fontenay, Marvel of 4 Seasons, and others. 

Strawberries—The most extensive stock of saleable plants 
and varieties—comprising over 60 sorts—in the Union. 

Fine Blackberries— New Rochelle and Dorchester, in large 
quantities. 

Also, Figs, Filberts and Mulberries. 

Orders from Nurserymen, Dealers, and others who may wish 
to buy in large quantities, as well as those who —~ | favor us with 
the smallest orders, will be executed with care and dispatch, 

CaTaLoeuss containing description, with prices at retail, and 
No. 4 Catalogue, offering plants in large . argiaes sent on appli- 

ation containing a tage stamp for each 
oe ere ver , FROST & CO., 
Proprietors of the Genesee Valley Nurseri 
August, 1859.—3t Rochester, N. Y. 


Aug.—it 
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Trees! Trees! ‘I'rees! 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1860. 


HE subscribers, grateful for past favors, and encouraged with 

a larger and better assortment than ever, ask the attention 

of Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters, to their immense atock of 
well-grown Trees and Plants, consisting of— 

Apple Trees—STaNDARD AND Dwarr—Strong and healthy, 
with the King of Tompkins Co, and other good sorts in large 
supply. 

Pear Trees—Dwarr—A splendid stock, two and three years; 
fine, strong and healthy trees, of the most approved sorts, on 
the quince. 

Pear Trees—Stanparp—A large and fine assortment of the 
most desirable kinds, 

Cherry Trees—StanparpD AND Dwarr—Two and three 
years; a fine stock, and beautiful trees. Early Richmond by 
the 100 or 1000. 

Peach Trees—One year. 
QUINCE. 

Apricots and Nectarines. 

Currants—Red and White Dutch, Victoria, Cherry, White Grape 
and other sorts. 

Gooseberries—Houghton Seedling, and the best English sorts. 

Raspbervries—Large quantities of such kinds as Orange, Belle 
de Fontenay, Franconia, Antwerps, &c. 

Blackberries—Lawton largely; Dorchester and Newman’s 
Thorniess, 

Rhubarb—Myait’s Linneus, Cahoon’s Mammoth, Downing’s 
Colossal and other varieties, 

Grape Vines—Delaware, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, 
Rebecca, Logan, «nd many other new and old sorts in large 
quantities ; strong plants, one and two years old, grown in the 
open air and in large pots under glass, Also, 

Foreign Vanrreties—For cultivating under glass; of the best 
sorts, such as Stock wood, Golden Hamburgh, Bowood Muscat, 
Muscat St. Laurent, Black Hamburgh, Zingindal, Royal Musca- 
dine, and 30 others of the best kinds, one and two years old. 
And for 

Orcuarp-Hovse Cutture—We have a fine lot of these in extra 
large pots, for émmediate fruiting. 

Evergreens—Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch, Norway, 
Austrian and White Pines, Red Cedar, American and Siberian 
Arbor Vite, Junipers, &c. 

Deciduous Trees and Shrubs—Horse Chestnut, Mountain 
4sh, European and American Linden, Maples, American Chest- 
nut, American and European Ash, Judas Tree, Laburnum, 
Snowball, Purple Fringe, Althwas, Spirzas, &c. 

Roses—Climbing and Hybrid Perpetuals; a fine assortment of 
strong plants. 

Hedge Piants—American Arbor Vite, Red Cedar, Privet, 
Honey Locust, &c. 

Stocks for Nurserymen—aAngers Quince, Pear, Plum, Maz- 
zard and Mahaleb Cherry, one year, and Apple Stocks, two 
years. 

Packing will be done in the best manner for all parts of the 
country. Descriptive Catalogues furnished; Wholesale Cata- 
logues in August, 

Geneva, Ontario Co., N.Y., Aug. 1, 1860.-—2t 

T. C. MAXWELL & BROS, 





PLUM, two years) ORANGE 





GENEVA NURSERY, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


HE Propriety“*“5f" this old established Nursery take pleasure 
in offering’ ~ / sale the coming Fall a large and fine stock of 


Fruit and Orn“mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Green- 
House Plants, 


We invite particular attention to our stock of Standard and Dwarf 
Pears and Standard Apples, having a very large stock, all grown 
on ~" ceed loam of upland. Orchardists should bear this in 
mind. 

Grape-Vine Department.—Having increased our facili- 
ties for propagating, we have erecied three very large glass 
houses, enabling us to grow vines at a much reduced price by 
the dozen or thousand, mostly of the new and popular sorts—such 
as Delaware, Rebecca, Concord, Diana, Hartford Prolific—all 
Sereys for out-door culture, Also, Foreign sorts for culture under 

ass 

We invite all to call and examine our stock before purchasing 
elsewhere. Trees will be packed in damp moss for transportation. 

Address W., T. & E. SMITH, 

Aug.—2t Geneva, N. Y. 


FEMALE AGENTS WANTED. 
g >) A DAY.—Agents Wanted to travel for the MAMMOTH 
e) “FAMILY PICTORIAL.” Only 75 cts. a year. En- 
close 6 cts., for a specimen copy, to MARIE LOUISE HANKINS 
& Co,, Publishers, New York City. July—tf 
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GENESEE VALLEY NURSER 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 

NEOST & CO., Proprietors of the Genesee Valle, Vi : 
I Rochester, N. Y., offer for sale for the Autumn ef isa 
Spring of 1861, one of the largest stocks of STA \ DARD in 
DWARF FRUIT TREES, Smati FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL 7 4 
Survas, Roses, PLants, &c., in the United States. The Grout 
at the present time contain over i 
Three Hundred and Fifty Acres, 


devoted entirely to the cultivation of Trees and Plants, 

The stock is so extensive in its different departments, that ther 
are enabled to furnish the entire orders of their Correspondeny 
of the different kinds, of the best quality, and at the iowes 
ket prices. Trees and Plants are packed in such a Tanner thy 
they will reach the more distant parts of the United Sigiy 
perfect condition. ° 

Orders from Nurserymen, Dealers and others, who may wig» 
purchase in large quantities, are executed with care and dispaid 
as well as those who may favor them with the smallest order, 

CATALOGUES. 

The following Catalogues contain full particulars of the soa 
in the different departments, and will ‘be furnished gratis og 
applicants who enclose a postage stamp for each : 

No, 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 

No. 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shruky, 
déc., for the Autumn of 1860 and Spring of 1861. 

No. 8—Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Green-Houss aj 
Bedding Plants, 

No. 4— Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, for Nu 
and Dealers, and others who may wish to buy in large quantilig 
for Autunin of 1860, “¢ 

No. 5—Catalogue of Flowering Bulbs. 

FROST & C0, 

Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, Wy, 

cae. Hrceenate onl 
WM. R. PRINCE & Co., FLUSHING, N. ¥,; 
WILL SUPPLY 
150 VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES, 
8 per priced Descriptive Catalogues, packed securely. Th 
i following, Of pee 100, $5 to $7 per 1.000: 

Alpine Wood (red and white), boston Pine, Burr's Pine, Crim 
son Cone, Dundee, Early May, Early Searlet, Genesee, Hooke, 
Hovey, Hudson, lowa, McAvoy’s Superior, McAvoy’s No, 1, Ma. 
roe Scarlet, Moyamensing, Orange, Prolific, Peabody, Prot 
Hautbois, Rival Hautbois, Scarlet Coue, Walker, Wilson’s Albany, 
$5 per 1,000. 

These $1.50 per 100, $7.50 to $10 per 1,009: Alpine Monitiy 
(red and white), Durfee’s Seedling, Jenny Lind, Jessie Real, 
Bicton Pine, Longworth’s Prolific, May Queen, Read’s No, 1 mi 
Gold Seed, Rivers’ Eliza Seedling, Prince’s Scarlet Magnate. {fy 
per 1,000: Scarlet Melting, Trollope’s Victoria, Triomphe & 
Gand, Western Queen. 

These $2 per 100: Boyden’s Mammoth, Charles’ Favorit, 
Cutter’s Seedling, Cornucopia, Eclipse, Globose Scarlet, Imperial 
Scarlet, Ladies’ Pine, Malvina, Myatt’s Prolific, Montretil, Ste 
art, Triumphant Scarlet, Voorhis, Ward’s Favorite. 

The following by the dozen: Austing’s Seedling, $3; Fillmm 
and Oscar and Prince’s Scarlet Climax, Prince’s Excelsior, 
the following $1: Bartlett, Chorlton Prolific, Diadem, Downers 
Prolific, Elizabeth, Lady’s Finger, Le Baron, Prince’s Excelsiar, 
Sir Harry, Randolph Pine; these $1.50 per dozen: Minem, 
Perfumed Pine, Prince’s Globose. 

Rejected: Black Prince, Cushing, Brighton Pine, Jenneys 
Seedling, Ohio Mammoth, Marylandica, Pennsylvania, and % 
others. Aug.—lt 


STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES !! 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
HAT Strawberry shall I plant? Why! the Wilson's Ale 
ny. Why? Because it is the most productive, the larges, 
and finest berry out. In fact it is the “ fashionable ” berry. 

Originated at the Albany Nursery, where plants can be procarel 

by addressing JOHN WILSON, Albany, N. ¥. 
Price per 100 plants $1 

do 








Liberal discount to the trade. 


NURSERY TREES FOR SALE. 
AVING been engaged in the Nursery business for the lat 
seven years, our grounds now occupy over 25 acres of 
most pepaier kinds of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREB 
We therefore solicit the attention of Planters, Nurserymea 
Dealers in Trees to our large and fine stock on hand for the Fal 
trade. Our personal attention will be given to proper boxing# 
packing to suit customers. JAYNE & PLATMAN. 
Benton, Yates Co., N., Y., Aug. 1, 1860.—2t* 
150 PER MONTH, AND NO HUMBUG,—4GENS 
QU WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. It is no Paiett 
Medicine or Book Agency, but something new and of real valle 


Particulars sent free. Address 
Aug.—it* J, 8, PARDEE, Binghampton, Broome Co,, ¥.¥. 
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—_—— . 
HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE 


Keystone Cider & Wine Mill. 


2 








HIS admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
1860. It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and 
well worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such machines, 
It bas no superior in the market, and is the only mii? that will 
+ ag grind Grapes. Price $40. For sale by all respectable 
ealers 
W. 0. HICKOK, 


Address the manvfacturer, 
Aug.—3t Eagle Works, Harrisburgh, Pa. 








A New and Great Book on Afiica. 


Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labors 
IN EASTERN AFRICA, 


During an Eighteen Years’ Residence there. 
BY REV. DR. J, LEWIS KBAPF, 


Late Missionary in the service of the Church Missionary Society 
in Eastern and Equatorial Africa, 


With valugble Appendixes, and a concise summary of the results 
of African Explorations, 

Witi map. One volume of 500 pages. Price $1 25. 
OOKS of African travel are interesting. That enormous coun- 
try, with an assumed population ot one hundred and fifty 
millions of souls, is still, notwithstanding the explorations of 
recent travelers, in a great measure, an unknown land. ‘Lhe 
present volume details, with considerable minuteness, the result 
of Dr. Krapf's missionary labors and geographical researches in 
Kastern Africa, during eighteen years, and will be found to add 
not a little to the sum of knowledge respecting Africa, furnished 
by previous works. It is truthful, readable and interesting. It 
is pronounced equal in point of interest and importance to the 
great works of Dr. Livingstone, Dr. Barth, while covering an 

entirely different ground from either of them. 

This valuable work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


TICKNOR & FIELD, 
PvuB.LisnEers, Boston. 








~ BOOK AGENTS, PLEASE READ. 


66 _“o GOOD TIME” for your business has now come. 

\ ith good crops and good prices, good sales are certain. 

Please send fur The Private Circular of the Auburn 

Publishing Co., which contains the most valuable Subscrip- 

tion Books, and offers the Best Ixpucements of any firm in the 

country. Students, Teachers, Clerks, or any who desire profitable 

employment near bome and free from risk, that will pay them 
from $3 to $5 per day, should write at once to 

E. G. STORKE, 
Publishing Agent, Auburn, N. Y. 


r wo FARMS, OF 100 ACRES EACH, FOR SALE— 
4 Situated two miles from Ingersoll, on Great Western Kail- 
Superior buildings—high state of cultivation—well wa- 
tered—good and healthy locality, &e. For terms, apply to 
Aug.--tf Messrs WRIGHT, Ingersoll, C. W. 
IDER PRESS SCREWS—Five feet long, four inches in di- 


ameter. These powerful screws will bring out a third more 


Aug.—li 





JOHN DONNELLAN & Co, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Rochester & Lake Avenue: Nurseries, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FFER for sale this coming Fall a much larger stock than 
usual of very fine, thrifty grown stuff, at wholesale and retail, 
comprising in part as follows: 
APPLES—Standard and Dwarf; 
PEARS—Standard and Dwarf; 
CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf; 
PEACHES, PLUMS, APRICOTS, NECTARINES, &c., &. 
GRAPES—Diana, Concord, Rebecca and Delaware. 
CURRANTS—One dozen new varieties ; also Cherry and other 
varieties in large quantities, 
GOOSEBERRIES—Imported English varieties; good, strong 
plants. 
RASPBERRIES AND STRAWBERRIES, 
ASPARAGUS AND RHUBARB, 
LAWTON BLILACEHKEBERRY, 
HORSE CHESTNUTS—Of all sizes. 


EVERGREENS—From one to nine feet, as follows: Balsam, 
Norway and Black Spruce, American Arbor Vite. 


ROSES 20,000 good strong plants of Hysrip Perpert- 
vaLs and Mossgs, Bovurpons and Tras. 
PZONIAS—Donnellan’s new seedling, Chinese Pa@onias, at re- 
duced prices. 

(2 Seed of the above variety, in 50 cents packages, sent free 
to 7 | part of the United States. 

Old varieties by the 100, viz: Whitage, Dumea and Fragrans. 

A LARGE COLLECTION OF 

Herbaceous Plants, Green-House Plants, &c., &c. 
G2 The above mentioned stock will be found as represented, 
and we particularly desire those persons purchasing largely to 
see our Prices. Catalogues (Nos. 1 and 25 sent free on receipt 
of one-cent stamp for each. Persons ordering from a distance 
may depend on having their stuffs packed with care. 


Address J. DONNELLAN & CO, 
Aug.—2t Rochester, N. Y. 


U.S. TENT AND FLAG MANUFACTORY. 
No. 42 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ENTS to rent of the following sizes, suitable for the purposes 
designated : 
For Agricultural Fairs, Conferences, Political or other large 
Gatherings. 








80 ft. by 110 ft .-80 ft. diameter. 
60 ft. by 90 ft..... cece .70 ft. “ 
GO TR. Dy BOM... crccccccscccccccces 60 ft. ° 
15 fi. by 20 MR. famcy........cccccceees 50 ft. s 


For Camp Meetings, Military Encampments, Pic Nics, Fish- 
ing Excursions, &c. 
24 ft. by 30 ft. 12 ft. by 17 ft. 
16 ft. by 24 ft. 9 ft. by 12 ft. 

Flags furnished with Tents, when required. 

Parties wishing to rent, will please address the proprietor, 
stating what the Tents are to be used for. Also the facilities for 
transportation. Address JAMES FIELD, Box 7/1, 

June, 1860—38t Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B. Several large second-hand Tents for sale cheap—one 
tent 60 by 90—ten feet wall with seats. 


SELECT STRAWBERRIES. 


ROST & CO., Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., 
F offer for planting in August and September, the most exten- 
sive stock and collection of STRAWBERRY PLANTS in the 
United States. 

The following fine leading varieties are offered—delivered at 
any designated place in Rochester, and packed so that they will 
reach distant destinations in perfect order—for 100 plants, $2 ; for 
500, $7.50; for 1,000, $10. Larger quantities at less rates. 

Brighton Pine, Fovey’s Seedling, 


Burr's New Pine, 4 Jenny Lind, 
Large Early Scariet, 





Fillbasket, 
Genesee, Triomphe de Gand, 
Hooker, Victoria ( Trollepe’s), 


Wilson’s Albany. 


CaTaLocuss wil] be forwarded, giving full particulars of the 
above and 48 other sorts, on receipt of a Poet det 





_— than portable presses Get the best. Made by L. M. AR- 
OLD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Foundry. Aug.—lt* 


Add ROST & CO., 
Aug.- a. Rochester, N.Y. 
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FAIRBANKS’ 






— ti 
r T 2 
STANDARD SCALES! 
A DAPTED TO EVERY BRANCH OF BUSINESS where a 
correct and durable Scale is required. 
Every Farmer and Cattle Dealer should have a FarrBanks’ 
ScaLe. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
189 Broadway, New York. 
8. W. Stevens, Traveling Agent. Post Office address, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. June—6t 


Send for a circular. 





WM. PATERSON’S 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime. 


h ANUFACTURED and for sale at Division Street Wharf, 
Vi Newark, N.J., and by the Manufacturer's agents in this and 
other States. 

It is put up in bags of 100 and 150 Ibs. each, and marked with 
the maker’s name, to whom orders sent with cash or satisfactory 
references, here or in New York, will be promptly executed, 

The aforesaid article consists principally of charred bones, dis- 
solved by sulphuric acid, with a large proportion of Peruvian 
Guano, and other important ingredients. 

The largely increased sales for the last six years, with the unso- 
licited Reports of Agents, &c., attest satisfactorily its remunera- 
tive results, being found more permanent in its effects than Peru- 
vian Guano, and consequently decidedly more profitable. 

It has been the aim of the Manufacturer to make this Manure 
what it is avowed to be, and the public may rely assuredly that it 
will continue to be uniform in quality and profitable to the buyer. 

Circulars, with particular instructions for use, will be sent by 
mail when requested, or on application to his agents. 

May—6t WM. PATERSON. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
HE YOUNG FARMER’S MANUAL. ByS. Edwards Todd. 
Containing Practical Directions for Laying out and Working 
the Farm, and how to Erect Buildings, Fences, Farm Gates, &c. 
The work also embraces 
THE FARMER’S WORK-SHOP, 
With full directions for selecting and using all kinds of farm and 
shop-tools. The whole illustrated by 2U0 original illustrations. 
1 vol, 12mo. ; 459 pages. Price $1.25. 
* ALSO, RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
THE YALE AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. Deliv- 
ered at the Agricultural Convention, New-Haven, Feb- 
ruary, 1860. 12mo. Cloth. Price.............-.ccccces 50c, 


THE COMPREHENSIVE FARM RECORD. Arranged 





for entering all the operations of the farm for 25 years.. $8 
THE ORCHARD HOUSE; Or, How TO CULTIVATE /*'RUITS 

UNDER Guiass. By Thomas Rivers .............csecees 40e, 
HUNT'S PATIENTS’ AND PHYSICIANS’ AID. A 

Se ee OUI MEE ine cccacdanccuveceduchaccdebeas $1 
COUSIN MAUDE AND ROSAMOND. A new volume 

ok Ry Eee ar a are $1 


CATALOGUES describing a full assortment of AcricuLTURAL 
Booxs sent free to any address. 
 M. sAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
No, 25 Park-row, New York, 
Agricultural Book Publishers, and Proprietors of The Horticul- 
rist, July—2t 





G EORGE MILLER—Importer and Breeder of Short-horn 
Hand Galloway Cattle, Leicester and Cotswold Sheep, Mark- 
ham P. O., Co. York, Canada West. N.B. A few choice Dorking 
Fowls, bred from imported stock, can be had in autumn. Price 
$5 per pair. July—ly 





= —— 
a 
TILES AND PIPES FOR UNDERDRAINS, 
HE Boat Sas and Tile Manutacturi 
prepared to furnish Tiles and Pipes of all sizes f 
draining land, cellar drains, &c., at the follow ing prime” 7 


ng Company are 











OTE THRs 660 6 c0s dee disananicsan $10 00 2c, 
ow 7" O00 ce0ese0-oesecesesee 15 00 37 
.* tome cccvesecccscecceses 30 00 ae 
§ © F _pussenecceenapennséeces 50 00 15 
Be!) eee 80 00 9 
", 1% 
ae 8 00 
s © = S| Gubaseeeretnscas 12 00 
46 sed FEnte@eenaeee@aanne 16 00 4 
5 « bed S = evthocnaiehnes 25 00 81 
BS S  Beiiaceccen osetia sncccnnsvissces 6) 00 10 
20 © nccccccccccccecccccccccccccs 100 00 1% 


The Tiles are strong, hard burned, and of very superior quality, 

Persons wishing Tiles will find it to their interest to call at the 
office of the Company, 22 Buffalo street, Rochester, before pur. 
chasing elsewhere. 

A large quantity of Brick always on hand. 

For further information, address 

June, 1860. W. OTIS, Superintendent, 

Rochester, N. Y, 


Turnip Seed! Turnip Seed! 
J. M. THORBURN & Co., 
15 John Street, 
New York, 





FFER to the trade and others the following varieties of TUR. 
( NIP SEED, all of which they warrant of the same superior 
quality as have heretofore given such universal satisfaction: 
Baway Wait DUTCH. .ccccocccces. coccceceses per lb., 75 cents, 
USP DERAP EBA, ccccccccesececccsccscese = % ¢ 
REDDER vc ccccce s000 seveccceccccocseccccesces . % « 
Ware Sraar Lear Fuat. ....cccccccccccccece s % * 
Wire FREnom, (CXtra)....cccccccccccescccces " % * 
RAMU WEED BEGG. csc cccevccéccsocescs coe « @ ¢ 
Lanes Wurrt NORPOLE.... ....ccccccccccceccs ee 
ee 0:664 000 ccntasnsedseses « 86 
Se ee S % « 
Ventuns Lone WIth, .....00.ccscccccccccecs “ oo * 
vc cccccssdes casccese csscasonocce e es 
WAartes RGbsGB. cc cccccccccccccccecccsccecs . i 
ET MED ccoscoescesseose see cone .ccves ™% « 
BRASS TEBAMB, ccc ccccccce cesececs coveccce “ % * 
PERE BR cng accvccecccoscesetsovesceces . gs ¢ 
ORSON GOCE DASE. c ccccccccssccoeesocsee 96 | con 
 Bivisnestcccaccctcinsonensnes . 
Lone YELLOW FRENCH....... $:wseseianewennbn “ Bind 
RE TUNED cocanncesanecaccsccesecssoeees . 50 * 
Improvep Ruta BaGa, (AMERICAN)..........- .s 3 
SKIRVING’S NT |, Giheaiatediihinseniate °° #2 
PURPLE-TOP SD = =«_—i‘—éeWeeae, ew GODS oocene ve 50 
MARSHALL’s PurPLE-TOP Ruta BaGa.......... os 8 °* 
Bu iock’s Heart - wanes enne, ‘rs ee 
Dickson's LmprRovED S, * See eo | Rs 
Laine’s « « (extra)... * 50 * 
Asucrorrs “ O  peeseeeses ee 

ALSO— 

Rounp and Prickty SPINACH........... each “ 60 * 
Corn SALAD or TETTICUS........++ee.eeeeceees * $1 00 


Rose Cou’p Curnese Winter Rapisu, per oz., 20c; per Ib., $150. 
J. M. THORBURN & O0., 
July—2t . 15 John Street, New York. 
[pBBABLE FARM FOR SALE IN VIRGINIA —250 
acres, 6 miles from Fredericksburg. 1600 Sore. Peach and 
Dwarf Pear Trees; one acre each Raspberries and Strawberries 
Soil clayey lonm, clay subsoil. Climate pleasant, and location 
healthy as any in the United States. Price, $25 per acre, Cause, 
going South, ABRAM VAN DOREN. _ 
June—St Falmouth, Va 


He! HONEY !—875 per month. Ton’t fail to send your 
addressto 2t* @G@.G. BERRY, North Strafford, N. i. 
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~ ALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S. PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! 
ECONOMY! ra DISPATCH! 
ger A Srrrcu iv Tre saves NINE.” 459 

As accidents will happen, even in well-reguiated families, it 
is very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for 
repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be 
without it. It is always ready and up to the sticking p« ‘int. There 
is no longer any necessity for limping chairs, splintered veneers, 
headless dolls, and broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refine- 
ment and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held 
in solution, and possessing all the valuable qualities of the best 
cabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. 

“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price, 25 cents. 


Wholesale Depot, No. 30 Platt Street, New York. 


Address HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600 New York, 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and twelve 
dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accompanying each 
package. 


. 


(2 A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
will save ten times its cost annually to every household. eg 
Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and 


” Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and Fancy Stores, 


Country Merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PARED GLUE, when® making up their list. It will stand any 
climate. 

SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY STATIONERS. 

SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS., 

SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY FURNITURE DEALERS. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY FANCY-GOODS DEALERS, 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY GROCERS, 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS GENERALLY. 


























Manufactured by 
HENRY C. SPALDING & 00., 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 


Address Post-Office, Box No. 8,600. Dec., 1859.—ly 


Howe’s Improved Hay or Cattle Scale. 


THE BEST IN USB! 

First Premium over Fairbanks at Vermon’ State Fa‘r 57 and 

’58. First Premium and no Competition in ‘59. First 

Premium at 13 Different State Fairs. Silver and Bronze 

Medals at American Instituie Fair, N. Y., 1859. 

I OWE’S SCALES ror aL vses, have Great Simplicity and 
Wonderful Accuracy, 

Require No Prr—May be set on the top of the ground, oron a 

barn floor, and easily removed. 

No Curex: Rops—No Friction on Knire Epars—All friction 

received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States or 

Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satisfuction, or 

taken back. 

{2 Send for circulars and price lists, with account of trial of 

Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs, to 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, General Western Agent, 
April, 1860. 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
FOR 
CHURCHES, ACADEMEES, FIRE-ALARMS, FACTORIES. 
ROM SHEFFIELD, England, have been tested in all climates, 
Europe and America. Weigh less, cost less per pound, have 
better tones, can be heard farther than other bells. They cost 50 
per cent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS. 
which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
Broken Bells Taken in Exchange, 
or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay for Steel 
Bells of the same size. 
(22 Send for a circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the 


United States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY 
April, 1860, 98 Main streef, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Herring’s Patent 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, 
With Hall’s Patent Powder-.Proof Locks, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
I ELIVERED at any Railroad Station in the United States, or 
Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 


JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 


April, 1860. at 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








A. BROWER’S 


Patent Water-Proof Composition, 


bya er to make Boots and Shoes, and all Leather, 
impervious to water, and last nearly as long again for using 
it. Peddlers make from $2 to $5 per day selling it. Send stamp 
for circular. For sale by all dealers in Boots and Shoes, Hard- 
ware, Drugs, Notions and Groceries. A. BROWER & OO., 
May—6t. 4 Reade Street, New York. 
l USSIA OR BASS MATS — Selected expressly for budding 
and tying. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, HAY ROPE, &c., 
suitable for Nurserymen and Farmers, for sale in |vts to suit, by 
D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 
248 Front Street, New York. 





Sept., 1859.—ly* 





MERICAN GUANO—From Jarvis & Baker's Islands, in the 
South Pacific Ocean, imported by the American Guano 
Company. OC. 8. Marsuaut, President; H. Marner, -ecretary. 
J. K CHAPPELL, Agent, 
64 Exchange Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
OR CIRCULARS address 
GEORGE F. TUTTLE, 
May, 1860,.—4t No, 100 Nassau Strvet, New York, 
UFFOLK SWINE.—The subscribers have on hand and for 
sale Pure Blood Surroik Pies, bred from their importations 
of 1852, 1858, 1859, and their descendants, 
Address JOSIAH STICKNEY or 
July—St ISAAC STICKNEY, 
HORN-HORNS—Several yeung Bulls and Heifers. Surrotk 
OO Swine—all ages. For sale b; T. LL. HARISON, 
July—6t* Morley, §t. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 
NEO. F. CURWEN West Haverford, Delaware County, Pat 
Breeder of DEVON CATTLE and ES! X HOGs, May 4, 


SUPERIOR SPANISH MERINO BUCES for sale by 


June—tf 


} Boston, Mass, 











Jane—6t GEO. CAMPBELL, West Westminster, Vt. 





































































FRESH FRUITS 
ALL THE YEAR! 
THE YEOMANS’ 
1 





ae Utility, Convenience, Economy 
+ and Safety is unequalled for pre- 
serving Fruits in a fresh state, in any 
climate, an indefinite time. 

“Having used these Bottles we find 
them exceedingly convenient, and just 
the thing needed.”—J. J. Tuomas, in 
Register of Rural Affaire. 

For Descriptive and Price Circulars, 
address the Proprietor at Walworth, 


Wayne Co., N. Y, 
May—tf T. G. YEOMANS. 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 
E will sell Stereotypes of the Wood Cuts used in the Gene- 

see Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Di 
rectory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred 
of these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. The book contains an index, showing where 
descriptions of the cuts will be found, 

Address tf JOSEPH HARRIS, Rocuester, N.Y. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE 


GENESEE FARMER 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
Subscriptions for the Half Volume, 


Desirous of reaching the large number of farmers who do not 
now take a good monthly agricultural journal, we have « neluded 
to take subsertptions to the coming half volume (July to Decem 
ber inclusive), at the following low rates: 


TERMS FOR THE HALF VOLUME. 


We will send the Genesee Farmer for the coming half year 
July to December inclusive—single subscribers, 25 cents; five 
copies for $1, and a copy of our beautiful 25-cent book, the Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory, prepaid by mail to the 
person getting up the club; eight copies for $150, and a Rural 
Annual, prepaid by mail, to the person getting up the club; six. 
teen copies for $8,and a Rural Annual anc an evtra copy of 
the Farmer for the year, or two for the half volume, to the per, 
son getting up the club. 


CASH PREMIUMS FOR AGENTS 


Who Get up the Largest Clubs of Subscribers for the Half 
Volume. 
In order to stir up a little emulation among our friends whoare 
disposed to form clubs, and also to reward them for their labor 
we offer the following liberal list of Cash Premiums: 


1. TWENTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shall 
send us the langestnumber of subscribers (at the lowest club price 
of 18% cents ) before the 15th day of October, 1860, 

2. FIFTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall sendy 
the second hi; number, as above. 

TEN ILLARS for the third list. 
NINE DOLLARS for the fourth. 
. EIGHT DOLLARS for the fifth. 
SEVEN DOLLARS for the sixth. 
SIX DOLLARS for the seventh. 
. FIVE DOLLARS for the eighth. 
FOUR DOLLARS for the ninth. 
THREE DOLLARS for the tenth. 
TWO DOLLARS for the eleventh. 
ONE DOLLAR for the twelfth. * 


PAM MP 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 


Our Agents, and Competitors for the above Premiums will 
remember that our terms are always IN ADVANCE. 

1t is not necessary that members of a club should be all at the 
same office. We will send to as many different post-offices as 
there are members in the club, if desired. 

(2 Subscription Money may be sent by mail aé my risk 
and you need not “register” tha Jetiers. 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
June 1, 1860. ZocnestER, N, Y, 








THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


18 PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural im in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 
Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Firry Cents A YEaa; 
Five Copies for $2; Eight ‘y= for $8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. Ii is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we sen’) wherever the members of the club desire. 


All friends of rural inprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
Specimen numbers sent fre to all applicants. 
The address of papers can be changed at any time. r 
Papers.are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as ip 
the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 
Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and P “»prietor, Rochester, N.Y. 


STEREOTYPED BY JAMES LENNOX, ROOHESTER, N. ¥. 

















